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SETTING THE PACE 


by ARTHUR GORDON 
Associate Editor, Good Housekeeping 


OV HAT makes a good story good?” 

That’s a question writers must 

ask themselves constantly if they 

want to succeed at this tough trade of free- 

lancing. They must ask themselves, and they 

must also answer themselves, because nobody 
else is going to tell them. 

Oh, an editor may say pontifically—as | 
sometimes do myself—‘A good story is one 
that carries the reader, and a bad story is 
one that the reader has to carry.” But this is 
no help unless you know why the good story 
carries the reader and why the bad one 
doesn’t. 

That “why?” is a pretty big one. 

One thing, however, must be plain, even 
to the beginner with hardly a hundred re- 
jection slips to his credit, and that is the fact 
that the boring point of his readers is very 
low. The reader’s attention is like a restless 
sheep ; it will wander at the slightest provo- 
cation, or no provocation at all. 
Furthermore, once this attention is lost, even 


even at 


for a moment, it rarely comes back. So the 
art of story-telling boils down to capturing 
attention at the outset and 
death all the way 


the reader’s 
holding it like 
through. 

This has been said before, but it’s ever- 
lastingly true. I know, because besides free- 
lancing now and then, I am an editor of one 


orim 


of four big women’s magazines. I read Lord 

knows how many stories a month, and if the 

manuscript doesn’t hold me, I don’t hold it 
long. 

“All right,” you say, “but how can we 
make the manuscript hold you—or any other 
jaded editor?” 

I have noticed, after reading manuscripts 
professionally for several years, that there zs 
something which nearly all successful stories 
have in common, something which I call 
pace. I call it pace because I can’t think of 
a better word to convey the idea of constant, 
unflagging, steady progression from the begin- 
ning of the story to the end. Call it what you 
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will—suspense, drama, or whatnot—it’s the 
vital force that keeps the story moving 
through the reader’s consciousness against 
the natural inertia that’s 
it. 


working against 


I call it pace, and in this brief article | 
want to give you one specific tip that may 
help you solve the endless problem of setting 
the pace in your stories and keeping the 
yarn moving at that pace 
accelerating one—right up to the last line. 

The tip is this: plan each scene of your 
story as if the scene 


or even an ever- 


sons. In the first place, the reader begins to 
get restless if a scene goes on too long. Un- 
less there is a mounting tension all the way, 
he begins to get bored. The movies caught 
onto this long ago. Notice how often the 
camera angle is changed even while shooting 
the same scene! Every few seconds. 


Another reason why the thousand word 
average suits me is that I try to write at least 
one scene at a sitting, and my boring point 
is pretty low, too. Two thousand words, in 
fact, is about my limit. If I try to keep the 


scene going beyond 





were a complete 
story in itself. Think 
of each scene as a 
dramatic episode in 
which the suspense 
mounts exactly as it 
does in the 
itself, an episode 
finally terminated 
with a sharp, pun- 


Sir: 


pretty well. 
story 
shape. 


simple. 


Here by the grace of God, a pair of scissors, 
and some paste, is the article you asked for. I 
think it fits the specifications you laid down 
The quotes from “The Wolves of 
Darkness” are from a Cosmo story now sched- 
uled for the September issue. 
readers will enjoy it better in its full dress 


As for my biography, it is all distressingly 
I am twenty-eight, married, a resident 


that, my own at- 
tention wanders. I 
find myself invent- 
ing all sorts of un- 
necessary things to 
do—like shining my 
shoes, or hanging 
pictures, or taking 
the dog for a walk 


-anything, any- 


Perhaps your 


gent curtain or by adoption of Long Island, where we have a thing to get away 

punch line which mortgaged house, two unmortgaged daugh- from that desk and 

will carry the reader ters, three Labradors, and a cat named that typewriter and 
“4 Whiskers who, for some curious reason, is : 


over the lapse of 
time or change of 
background into the 
next scene, which 
then builds up in 
thesame way. 
Emerson said once 


always catching cold. 


school 


that every poem | 

should be made up ‘em myself. On the other hand, my favorite 
: indoor sport is reading my own published 

of lines that are works. It doesn’t take long. 

poems. Well, every ARTHUR GoRDON. 

story should be 


I was born in Savannah, 
Ga., and still call it home. 

in New Hampshire, 
finally to Oxford as Rhodes Scholar where I 
stroked the Balliol crew for two years and did 
practically nothing else. 
are tennis in the summer and shooting in the 
winter, although I jump at almost any oppor- 
tunity to avoid thinking up subjects and writing 


all that horrible 
Went to St. Paul’s blank paper! 

thence to Yale, In other words, 
if I sit down at a 
typewriter with the 
unbroken prospect 
of five or six thou- 
sand words staring 
me in the face, I 
am too appalled to 
do anything. But if 
I break it down, 


I guess my hobbies 











made up of scenes 
that are stories. 

The length of the scene, of course, and the 
number of scenes in the story will vary with 
the style of the individual writer. In my own 
case, I recently counted the scenes in a 
20,000 word novelette which Cosmopolitan 
plans to publish this summer, and I found 
about twenty-one—or roughly a_ thousand 
words to a scene. Some scenes ran over two 
thousand words, some than five 
hundred. But a thousand words is about my 
average. I have checked it in other stories. 


were less 


This is a pretty good length, for two rea- 


mentally, into four 
or five major scenes 
of 1200 or 1500 words each, I can tackle it 
grimly, but resolutely—sometimes even with 
faint enthusiasm! 


In general, it seems to me, action stories 
need short, scenes, while character 
development and subjective, stream-of-con- 
sciousness stories can develop more leisurely, 
in longer, more elaborate sections. But this 
is a dangerous generalization. The only safe 
one is that if the scenes in a story are suc- 
cessful, the story is likely to be too. 

Another advantage of this scene technique 


terse 
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js that it forces you to outline your story in 
advance, a dull but very necessary chore. 
Hell is paved with writers who start a story- 
and sometimes I think this is the rule rather 
than the exception—without knowing the 
end of it. I have heard of writers, and even 
known a few, who deliberately get their 
characters into situations and then “let them 
work themselves out.” But the editor is 
usually just as bewildered as the characters 
by this hope-for-the-best technique and he, 
after all, is the one who buys the story. 

The other day I came across some of my 
original story outlines—I mean the very first 
thought-sequences on paper. Some were writ- 
ten on the backs of old envelopes; others 
were typed in presentable fashion. Perhaps 
the most typical was one called “Family 
Affair,” which eventually appeared as a 
short story in the February, 1940, issue of 
Good Housekeeping. It was a story with only 
three major characters: a young husband, his 
wife, and a pretty fellow office worker named 
Midge whom he invites for a week-end at 
his home in the suburbs—without consulting 
his wife in advance. The minor characters 
were the two small children of the young 
couple, a colored maid of all work named 
Opal, a dog called Mrs. Chips, and an 
ancient automobile named Lazarus. 

The outline wasted no words. Here it is 
(if I can read my own writing) verbatim: 


FAMILY AFFAIR 


1. Young husband gets off train Friday night. 
He is a commuter, hot, tired, worried 
about something he has to tell his wife. 
Wife fails to meet him, but finally shows 
up. She has been at beach. He resents 
this, and they bicker about it. He learns 
she has over-drawn her checkbook again. 
More quarreling. He finally says he has 
asked Midge Roberts, pretty co-worker, 
down for week-end, arriving next day. 
Wife blows up, walks out on him. 


2. Husband struggles all Saturday morning 
with unfamiliar routine. Puts baby to sleep 
on porch. Struggles to entertain older 
child. He’s too proud to phone his friends 
to find out where his wife is. Finally goes 
to station to meet office gal in terrible 
thunderstorm. 


3. She arrives. Is surprised, but not dis- 
pleased to find wife missing. She is pretty, 
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“It's in his contract—we got to hail him as this 
year's find." 


fairly hard-boiled, un-sympathetic. Defi- 
nitely not the mother type, she neverthe- 
less tries to play that role with the children. 
Various misadventures befall her. But that 
evening she gets into evening clothes, looks 
luscious, begins to tell husband his wife 
doesn’t appreciate him. He loves it. She 
does a job on him, and somehow he finds 
himself kissing her. 

4. Maid comes in, says baby is sick. Husband, 
terrified, finds baby red in face, very hot. 
He can’t find thermometer. Midge is no 
help at all; he finally sends her for the 
doctor. Just after Midge leaves, the wife 
reappears. She hasn’t been far away, has 
been keeping an eye on her husband. She 
takes one look at baby, diagnoses case as 
bad sunburn, nothing more. Husband, 
penitent and vastly relieved, is forgiven. 
Midge goes back to town. Family life is 
too much for her. 

This, I realize, is pretty crude, but it is 
the first of the many painful steps in getting 
a story ready for marketing. I do not show 
it here as a model outline—far from it. I 
merely show it as an example of story-plan- 
ning in terms of scenes from the very 
beginning. 

That sort of planning can be apparent in 
even the sketchiest outline. Another story 
outline of mine has exactly 63 words, to wit: 
Boy, member of family of camera fiends, 
lives in ski resort village. To village comes 
New York glamour girl, escorted by crack 
Austrian skier. Boy meets girl, hates Austrian, 
gets into ski race with him and loses—be- 
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"! think UIl cali this ‘The Case of the Artistic 
Cracksman. " 
cause Austrian trips him at crucial moment 
Boy’s peppery old aunt is only witness; she 
clinches her story by producing camera evi 
dence. Whereupon boy wins girl. 
“Heavens,” you may say at this point, 
“how could such a hackneyed and obvious 
plot ever sell anywher Well, the fact is 
that it was too hackneyed for the big maga- 
zines. But the Toronto Star bought it. And, 
as you can see, no great effort was expended. 
It was just a matter of draping a few pre- 


sentable ornaments on a ‘atherbeaten 


framewor x, 


So much for “plotting” in scenes. Now, 
what about the far more difficult task of 
making the scenes good ones? 

O*F requisite for writing good scenes 
» ability to recognize bad ones. One 


way to do this is to select a random scene in 


one of your unsuccessful stories not the 
climax scene, because you’ve probably mad« 
that as dramatic as possible already. But 
choose a fairly important one. Now, mentally 
divorce it from the rest of the yarn. Then 
begin to ask yourself questions. Js it reall} 


necessary Does it Does the dialo: Tue 


if any) quicken toward the end? Could i 
be shorter? Does it seem hurried? Could 
you add some twist, some bit of repartee that 
will close the scene with a snap and send the 


I 
story whirling on its way 


WRITER 


Ss 


DIGEST 
Questions like these, honestly asked and 
answered, may prove both embarrassing and 


useful. Embarrassing because they reveal the 
useful 
And 
I can’t 
Every 


aknesses of your story technique— 
you to improve it. 
“On, 
Nonsense. 


seen they enable 


don’t excuse yourself by saying, 


judge own work.” 
ce ssful 


work. If 


my SsUuC- 
and 


*t, the 


writer can does judge his own 


work wouldn’t be 


1 
ne 


suc cessful. 


The last lines of a scene are the most im- 
portant. Every actor and every playwright 
knows the value of a good curtain line. The 
same is true in magazine fiction. I have heard 


at too many curtain lines breaks 
agree. If 
‘r with a good, solid punch 

you knock him 
vhich is where you 
. Did you 


use yourself by spinning a 


argued th 


continuity of a 
- 


1 
tne reaae 


the story. I don’t 


you hit 


1 ' 
line at tne end OF a scene, 


the next scene, 
Here 


child 
chia, am 


right into 


y 


want him. is a crude analogy 


ever, aS a 


wheel of your upturned bicycle? Well, if you 
did, you didn’t take hold the wheel each 
. ‘ 1 . . . » 
time and shove it ponderously forward. You 
gave it a succession of smart slaps—and 
went much faster. 

Of course, a curtain line isn’t absolutely 


essential. Here is a scene in which there is 
none. It’s a fine scene from a fine novelette 
in my opinion the best published in the 


“The Man 
od Housekeeping, 


last year. It is from Ketti Fring’s 


Who Waited,’ August, 


1940. Yes, the movies bought it! 
By the river that night George was sitting on 
an old forgotten bench, waiting. A few cars 


passed, and finally one of them stopped, and he 


knew it was she, the way the car’s door was 
banged to so firmly, with so much spirit. That 
was Fremy, all right. Every night she did it 
that way. He loved that spirit, and it made him 
sick to think how he was going to have to 
deaden it tonight. But it had to be. He couldn't 
go on letting this girl be so crazy about him. 
He couldn’t tell her why, either. He couldn't 
take the chance. His conscience, his sense of 
duty, was one thing he wouldn’t allow to be 
nterfered with. And Fremy being as she was, 


nd in love, would be capable of trying any- 
thing 

She never knew in what mood she would 
find him, so always she approached a little 
cautiously. Tonight the curve of his body, the 
dangling arm, the drooped chin—tonight he 
looked miserable and a little mean, maybe. No 
matter, though—she had to say it at last. 


“George ?”’ 
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ed and “Yes.” He nodded her the word, but without AJAX 
ing and addressing it to her with his eyes. 
real the “George, there’s something I want to tell you. PUBLISHING 
—useful | I couldn’t wait to get here to tell you tonight. 
it. And I’ve got to tell you. I know I shouldn’t, but it’s 

I can’ on my heart’s tip-tongue all the time. I can’t 
a ays help it, and I know it’s—” 

A peers “Go on, say it,” said George, stretching. It 
US OWN | was almost as though he had yawned right in 
dn’t be | her face—more, in her heart. Yes, that brutal. 

“Go on, say it. You love me.” 
ost im- The chill of it stunned her, so that she caught 
ywright her breath and gasped a little. 
ae The Fremy had been born a lady. She hadn’t quite 
: Reneaal lived it down. She had been trying hard to, be- 

WP saree | cause she hated ladies, ladies and their sachet 
| breaks packets. But tonight, in this hurt, the lady in 
sree. If | her blood stiffened and made her rise and turn 
punch and go away, through the trees, back to the 
ck him oo 

ere you In the car, still for “ moment she waited. 
id uit Waited in a dreadful silence. He must come 


after her. Of course he must. He must explain 


4 ‘ ‘ : "| don't quite like this paragraph, Miss Chawson, 
that it was just a mood, that it was just—well, 


nning a ‘Stick around, honey, he said, as he glued his lips to 


,if you | something. hers, whereupon she gave him a paste in the mouth'!" 
el each She watched through the trees for a move- 

‘d. You ment, a sign. But it didn’t happen that way. unhurried. Watching her, he felt the old at- 
and % There was no movement, no voice calling. Noth- traction tugging at him. But he sat still, waiting. 


solutely 


ing. After a while she started the car and drove 
away. 


There is no curtain line in that scene, yet 


“This afternoon,” she said, “I wrote a letter 
to my husband in Washington. I told him I 
was leaving him—for good. He has known about 


here is ae it ‘ F —us, of course. But he always assumed that I 
wvelette it is very vivid, and the last line has a finality would come back to him, Now I have told him 
ae about it that puts a definite period to the that I am not coming back.” 
ets | episode. Here is another example that does Never moving, Jonathan said, “Why did you 
: ‘an | have a punch line at the end; this is taken tell . ae Why this sudden burn- 
ugust, ‘“ r : =< ay - f ing o ridges: 
| from The Wolves of Darkness, . “4 effort of She moved impatiently away from the 
| mine that Cosmopolitan is publishing in the mantelpiece. “Because I would rather be with 
sting on September issue. The situation is this: a you,” she said. 
ew cars married man, who has been having an affair You know that’s impossible,” he told her. 
and he with a woman, decides to break it off and go fe = . ne Se: ee. Say Sees eae 
; d o them. 
oor was _ , > 297) > - 
age back to his wife. But before he leaves, the She lowghed a Sethe at that. “T should ecy 
did it woman asks to see him once more, so he stops your loyalties are somewhat divided, now.” 
al Siliee at her apartment. ... He shook his head. “Don’t go sentimental on 
have to me, Serena,” he said angrily. 
couldn’t Serena was waiting for him, as she had waited Her eyes narrowed a little as she turned and 
ut him, | 80 many times since that rainy night in July. faced him. “You expect to see your wife to- 
couldn't ' Now the apartment was no longer strange to night?” she said. 
ense of | him; it was as intimate and familiar as Serena “Yes.” 
5 te he herself. Now it shared their secret, had shared panes : 7 
he was, it from the beginning. It was almost, he thought, Will you give her a message for me? 
ng any- as if the apartment expected them to be lovers. “Perhaps,” Jonathan said, and a small chill 
But this time they did not kiss, did not even wind of premonition blew between his shoulder- 
would touch hands. blades. 
a little | “Sit down, Jonny,” Serena said; “I have “Tell her, then,” said Serena, “that in due 
dy, the something to say to you.” course I am going to bear a child. Your child. 
ght he He sat down warily, watching her as she Tell her that for me, will you?” 
rbe. No leaned against the mantel, stretching her arms a Pee - 
ist. Most authors, of course, “write in scenes 


along it in the sinuous feline gesture he knew 
so well. Her face was quite calm, her voice 


whether they are conscious of it or not. 
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Libbie Block, one of the most promising 
younger writers on deck at the moment, is 
definitely conscious of it. She has told me so. 


Others probably never stop to think of it. 
p i 


One advantage of consciously using the 
scene technique is that it helps a writer with 
the troublesome element of time, The action 
of a story frequently covers days, if not weeks 
or even years. Many writers find these transi- 
tions awkward, to say the least. I have had 
beginners say to me desparingly, “But how 
can I get my characters over this time lapse? 
I’m so afraid the reader won’t be able to 
follow me.” 


This self-consciousness on the part of the 
writer is more likely to destroy the continuity 
of the story than any so-called time lapse. 
But by planning the curtain lines of the scenes 
to coincide with the time breaks, the writer 
can avoid this mental hazard. It helps the 
reader, too, to sense the climax and prepare 
himself subconsciously to go on with the 
story in a different time and place—even 
with a different set of characters—with no 
hesitation at all. But remember, the scene 
itself has to be a dramatic entity; if it ends 
lamely, the transition may seem forced and 
awkward. 


Most of what I have said here will seem 
obvious to the experienced magazine fiction 
writer—and perhaps even to the beginner. 
But as an editor, I have long noticed that 
the most obvious rules are usually the ones 
that writers most cheerfully ignore. You’d be 
surprised to know how many writers—some 
of them with real talent—have never really 
accepted the first and fundamental rule of 
successful commercial writing, which is to 
write—not to please yourself—but to please 
the editor who (presumably!) represents the 
public. 





So when you think back over this article 
and say to yourself, ‘““Writing in scenes. Why, 
of course. How elementary!” just stop for a 
minute and take out your latest story—the 
one that didn’t sell—and go through it scene 
by scene, honestly checking the dull ones, the 
ones that drag, the ones that end tamely. 
Mind, I say honestly! Then count the check 
marks. Then say, “How elementary,” if you 
still want to! 


Full-tilt Gush of Warmth 
Sir: 

Today your check for $100 (as second prize) 
and your congratulatory note arrived. Also, your 
postscript that I should tell you something about 
myself. 

Well, you should have been standing on a lonely 
sandy road in Maryland today as I opened the 
mailbox, opened your letter, and damned near 
cried. It’s the first break I’ve had after consigning 
myself to loneliness to learn how to write, almost 
a year ago. This emotion cannot come again, be- 
cause it is the first. And I wish that you could feel 
the full-tilt gush of warmth that I felt toward our 
chosen profession—free-lance writing. 

Last year, I got prize 58, or 64 or something 

500 sheets of Corrasable Bond—on a story that 
had no more commercial value than the prayers 
of St. Bernard. But it was a good story, experi- 
mental, as far as I was concerned ... . and that 
bit of encouragement your judges gave me stiffened 
my spine. 

This story, too—the one which second 
prize—is not of the formula that one would usually 
associate with the short-short. Which proves to me, 
and I’m a comes to most 
impressarios who work with writers, that you and 
your judges are not grooved for pulp, or slick or 
quality alone. I'll bet a can of good fishing worms 
that there is no other organization on the writer’s 
side of this business that has this open-mindedness. 


won 


soured louse when it 


Last August I gave up a good advertising and 
selling executive position to remodel a barn on 
seventeen acres of land in Preston, Maryland, and 
live there, and write. The seventeen acres is a 
point of land bordering the tidal Choptank River 
and Fowling Creek. A mile to the nearest neigh- 
bor, a mile and a half to the mailbox, three miles 
to a cross-roads store, seven miles to a town 

For about seven years I have been looking for a 
place to hole in and get away from the advertising 
business. During that time I sold to some of the 
pulps and McClure, King, as well as to some of 
the advertising trade magazines. I wrote a couple 
of plays that flopped, the last one being produced 
by the Elizabeth (N. J.) Civic Theatre, March, 
1939. I have retained a few advertising accounts 
in New York City, which require monthly visits to 
my clients. You see, it is the reverse now! My 
advertising work is a sideline and my free-lance 
writing is a full-time job. I may live longer due 
to lack of overeating. 

I came out of Missouri School of Journalism in 
1928 and knocked about the world a bit on freight- 
ers, banana boats and spent six months in the 
Orient. I got the writing bug from fooling around 
in little theatres and a small excursion into stock. 
I raced in the Atlantic and International One- 
Design Classes on Long Island Sound. I like 
women and writing about equally well, but find 
the latter easier to live with. 

Haro_tp KATHMAN, 
Preston, Md. 
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REELANCING in Nazi Germany? 
It’s a crime against the State! 

The punishment? 

Expulsion from the Nazi Writers’ Union, 
the “Nazi Schriftstellerverband.” 

After that? 

Starvation, because no publishing concern 
in Nazi Germany would dare buy anything 
except from members of the union; and no- 
body in Germany is allowed to change his 
profession. Once registered as a “Schrift- 
steller” 
pay taxes 
such. 

Freelancing in Germany has two phases, 
both are negative. 

Freelancing for the native German writer 
is verboten ; 

Freelancing for the foreigner is verboten. 


a 
as such, serve the government as 


EFORE Hitler came into power freelanc- 
ing for the German writer was an art, 

a profession, an envied trade. If you could 
state on your police record (everybody was 
} tegistered by the police even then) that you 
| were by occupation a Schriftsteller (Author) 
you were looked upon with respect; you car- 
ried yourself with dignity; you also carried 
acane; you wore a wide-brimmed black hat. 
It was your privilege, for you were acknowl- 





edged one of the important citizens who 
helped to shape public opinion. 

And you could submit your stuff wherever 
you pleased. You did it with much dignity, 
perhaps more than we use in the U. S. 
Usually you brought your contribution per- 





writer, you are labelled as such, 


Dean, American School in Berlin, 1928-1939; 
three newspapers. Mr. Ziemer has twice interviewed Hitler. 


WHERE FREELANCING 
IS VERBOTEN 


By GREGOR ZIEMER 


Berlin correspondent for 


sonally to the editor of the magazines (which 
by the way were not nearly as numerous as 
magazines in the U. S.—but neither were 
those who thought they could contribute to 
them) and you called for the manuscript 
again in person to get the verdict after about 
a week. 

If your article was political you had to 
choose that particular organ that thought as 
you did. There were more than thirty poli- 
tical parties in Germany before Hitler. Your 
shade of political conviction had to be care- 
fully matched with some party and its affil- 
iated publication. Usually you contacted a 
representative in the Reichstag who would 
contact the editors. 

Agents as we know them were unknown in 
Germany. The Schriftsteller had too much 
ego about them to permit a stranger a try at 
selling their wares. 

If you had the background for travel 
articles you were looked upon with special 
favor, for they were always in demand by 
city-bound Germans who indulged in travel 
sprees through reading. If you could write 
short romantic fiction, called “Novelle” you 
were admired, for every weekly newspaper, 
every weekly illustrated magazine had room 
for this type. If you could get interviews 
with working scientists, professors, even 
craftsmen manipulating the scientific ma- 
chinery of others you had a large market. 
Most of these magazines, which resembled 
our church publications in format and make- 
up rather than our popular magazines, and 
still do for that matter, were published in 
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"And do you still maintain that all the characters in 
this book are fictitious?" 
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dissertation on how 
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to an interview with the Headmaster of the 
American Colony School in Berlin (myself 
with detailed accounts of how the quaint 


hat funny 
they 


their cl: 
used, 


foreigners managed 
textbooks 
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they even that wrote 


“Ladies” and “Gentlemen” on the restrooms. 
Photography was advanced; pictures had 
to be very good to make the grade. 


Then came Hitler 
And down to 
lance of the free 


broken, came the 
Germany 


— 


writers in 


NE evening in February, 1933, we were 
at the home of Baroness Mon Von 
Mueller. She was a prominent on A 
supporting her daughter and herself with 
articles she sold to the weekly illustrated 
magazines and to the German Motion 
Picture Trust. 
She was famous for her Friday night 
salons, when writers gathered to discuss 


everything from the latest cure for 
to the new book on eth 
professional actors, freela 


were always there. 


cancer 


nology. Explorers, 


ncers of every sort 
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We passing the Port wine. The 
atmosphere was electric for Hitler had been 
made Chancellor a few weeks before. Dark 
rumors rife that freelancing would be 
killed, that every writer would after scrutiny 
be asked to join Nazi Writers’ Union. Those 


were 


were 


who would not be asked—well, it was the 
void for them. 


There imong the 
of various —e members of the 
Catholic Centrist Party, Social Demo- 
crats, and one etait So an old 
kind, who always 


eras of us had 


were group a peppering 
units- : 
some 
man, one of the idealistic 
had his head in the clouds. 
iously. 

books to his credit. 


him ser 
But he had 


sey eral 
others, 


course there were too, some 
devout Nazis. 

There was a ‘rfectly good doorbell on 

the apartment door, in Wilmersdorf, Berlin, 





where we had gathered; but it wasn’t used 
when the Gestapo came that night, about 
ten. They hammered at the door, making 
us Jump like hoppers. 

“Well, here it comes,” said old man Paul, 
the Communist. It was the first indication 


had that he w 
And come 
Monte let them in them, 

armed, wearing the Brownshirts, which were 
still more important at that time than the 
Blackshirts, 


ned after 
the 1934 purge. 


*“Stillgestanden ! 


as expecting them 
it did. 


six of heavily 


who gai importance 


Hausuntersuchung!” (At- 


tention, this house is under arrest.) 

They establised themselves in the best 
room, demanded cigars and wine, and began 
a systematic examination of everybody pres- 
ent. 

They had a list. The young Nazis, when 
they came up, were respectfully saluted. 
Yes, the Gestapo knew them, checked them 


freelancers registered 
warned to leave 


the list of all 
But they 
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in Berlin. 
at once. 

The f 
selves passports 
papers reprimanded 
but were released, 
one of these. 

But before I went I them arrest the 
old man. Monte heard from him just once, 
from the Moabit Prison in Berlin. They 
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e 


have their own private crematoria in those 
Nazi prisons. And the ashes of an enemy 
of the state need not be buried. 

And after that Monte no longer had her 
salons. 


AWS governing freelancing, all writing, 

came out thick and fast. 

There was established the official Nazi 
Writers’ Union, the National Sozialistischer 
Schriftstellerverband to “erfassen” as the 
Germans say, to “grasp” every writer in 
Germany. Every writer was called in, given 
a detailed inspection. He had to subscribe 
to the Nazi idealogy before he was accepted. 
He had to submit to a cross examination. He 
had to sign a paper that all his writing would 
from now on be submitted first to this Schrift- 
stellerverband to be censored by the regular 
Board of Censors, composed of rabid Nazi 
writers. 

To make this contro] even more efficient, 
and more irksome, the Party established its 
NS Schrifttumkammer, a sort of Chamber 
of Writing, which was to control the policies 
of the different publications in Nazi Ger- 
It passed decrees, designated what 
magazines were to print what type of literary 


many. 


compositions, what writers were to be fav- 
ored, what phases of “culture” were to be 
emphasized. 

Every writer in Germany who had earned 
his bread with the pen (Most manuscripts 
are still written longhand in Germany) had 
to make a complete about-face if he felt sur- 
viving was worthwhile. 

Many of the freelancers, who can get just 
as hungry in Germany as in the United 
States, preferred “Mitgehen” (a going along) 
for the sake of peace. 

Or for the sake of loved ones. 

My friend Georg B. was such a writer. 
He had won quite an enviable reputation 
as a writer, had a knack for human interest 
stuff, had travelled a lot. Lisa, his wife, 
was a good companion, also did articles, 
mostly for women’s publications, of which 
there were a few, very modest in their 
makeup. 

When Hitler came into power these two 
good people, both of them with Ph. D. de- 
grees, were expecting their first baby. 

They talked it over with us. Their con- 








"You must have met such interesting people.” 


science urged them to rebel; the child un- 
der Lisa’s heart cried for life not for death. 

And Life won. They applied to join the 
Writers’ Union; they had always been most 
active in cultural lines rather than political 
spheres, and they were accepted after sub- 
mitting to the usual humiliating routine. 

“That baby better turn out to be some- 
thing pretty good after the sacrifice we made 
for it today,” Georg told me after the “cere- 
mony” of entering the Union. 

They changed their technique. Articles 
dealing with any matters of the State would 
from now on be contributed by staff writers 
from the Nazi inner circle. Georg got defin- 
ite assignments—articles on the African colo- 
nies, and what they had that Germany need- 
ed; how Germany could become indepen- 
dent by raising its own tobacco; how math- 
ematics was really invented by the Nordics ; 
how much land was going to waste in Nor- 
way, and what could be done with it; how 
the tulip industry in Holland was a terrible 
waste of good land, and so on ad nauseam. 


Lisa had to make similar adjustments, had 
to concentrate on topics that the NSV, the 
National Socialist Welfare Organization, a 
sort of Red Cross Gone Wrong. 

“Children are a Blessing to the State;” 
“Four Babies in each Home;”’ “How the 
Hausfrau can Help the Four-Year-Plan ;” 
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“New Recipes to Save Food’—these were a 
few of the many assignments given her. 
to us. Patsy, our twelve-year-old, in an ef- 
fort to find something she could bake with- 
out the use of non-existing eggs butte 
and cream stumbled 
“Eggless, Butterless, Creamless Cake,” which 
she found in an American cookbook her 
Swedish grandmother had brought with her 
from her home in Minnesota when she came 
to visit us in Berlin. 


across a recipe cCallec 


Lisa wrote it up—was praised by the Writ 
ers Union. 

We had also discovered that if you 
canned milk (still procurable in 
heated it for ten minutes, cooled it on i 
for twenty-four hours, you 
into something that faintly resembled 
whipped cream. That, too, earned Lisa com- 
mendation when she wrote it up. 

Rates, of course, wer 
no definite fees. Editors 
thought writers would accept—and that in 
spite of the Writers’ Union. In other words, 
it was not a writers’ union for the 
of the writer, but for his control 
writers had no in 
the editors were higher-ranking Nazis than 
the poor contributors. 


1 
1OW 


paid w 
I 


prot ction 
And 
most 


appeal since 


When the war came another drastic step 
was taken by the party. Every writer who 


was not drafted for some military duty or 
other was commandeered for the “P. K,” 


that branch of the army called Propaganda 
Kompanie. They write articles ansv 
foreign newspapers, refuting editorials in 
enemy papers, do human interest stuff on 
war heroes, extoll military prowess of cer- 
tain companies. 

German freelancing which had its cradle 
in the hearts of free thinking men and 
women found its grave in the army. 


"THE story of the freelancing foreigner in 

Germany is quickly told. Before Hitler 
there were few restrictions. He who could 
write good German could make a stab at any 
magazine. I myself contributed to vari 
German magazines, especially one, German) 
and You of which William Bayles was asso- 
ciate editor for a while, proving that for- 
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eigners could not only contribute but even 

dictate in Germany before Hitler. 
After Hitler faster than 
mushrooms, Germany and You for instance, 
it} le difficulties because 


insurmountable 
enough. And _for- 


troubles grew 


it was not “political” 
eigners were foreigners. 
had to restrict our freelancing 


activities to American publications. 


Hence we 


And what a mess that was. 
First of all, we even had difficulties with 
as return postage. At 
ll use International Ex- 
change Vouchers; later on most of us felt 
even that to be You never knew 
when your letters were opened, and what 
follow if somebody found anything 
in them that resembled money. The pun- 
ishment for sending money out of the coun- 


matters 
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such minor 


first we could sti 
unwise. 
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try was concentration camp. 

But if we did get our manuscripts out, 
ind if they were accepted, then we had an 
added diffi Most of us were not inter- 
ested in getting American money into Ger- 
many. The minute we did we were shroud- 
ed with miles of dangerous red tape. All 
that came in, no matter in 
what form, had to be registered at once with 
the Reichsbank. That meant that we could 
never take it out again. And most of us 
knew that we would leave everything be- 
hind as it was. 

And it was a very tedious job to explain 
to editors, with letters smuggled out through 
Switzerland or Holland how careful they 
had to be in their correspondence, how dan- 
gerous it was to mention that “As ordered 
we are sending your check to your mother—” 
or the like. A letter like that, opened by the 
censor, would have subjected us to days, 
weeks of most excruciating investigation. 
And most of us had troubles enough without 
adding any new ones. 

And most editors can’t bother about such 
the worries of an 
American who is foolish enough to live in 
Nazi Germany. 

Some of us did write for the American 
newspapers in Europe. I was Berlin corre- 
Paris editions of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, and the London Daily 
Mail. I had a weird financial arrangement 
with the Tribune which paid me in francs, 
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that were converted into marks before I got 
them. When the franc went down—I need 
not say more. 

Oh, yes, I must not forget my contribu- 
tions to the “Langenscheidt Magazin” pub- 
lished in Berlin. They wanted articles writ- 
ten in English for Germans who were learn- 
ing the language. I was allowed by the 
Regime to write such articles. 

I received Rm 5 per article, that is $2.00. 

The few Americans still in Germany today 
are little interested in getting anything past 
the double check of the German censor. 
Fancy having five German censors read a 
story intended for “Hot Romances,” then 
call you in and ask for an explanation. Even 
if you did get it past them, you would be 
compelled to send it by Clipper—at thirty 
cents per half ounce! 

But in spite of all the Nazis did to choke 
our initiative, we Did get enough material 
out for several books, a number of articles. 





Several months before our departure from 
Germany a friend, who was leaving, took 
some letters to England for us, addressed to 
Atlantic Monthly, Harcourt Brace, and Har- 
pers, asking their reactions to a book on Nazi 
Germany as seen through the eyes of a 
young American girl who had lived in Ger- 
many for twelve years, and her American 
father. 

We warned the editors to be most circum- 
spect in their answers—if they wished us to 
stay out of concentration camp. 

The editors were discreet, informing us 
in delicately worded sentences that they were 
interested in school books, would be glad to 
see me and give me greetings for Uncle 
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Henry, would look forward to having lunch 
with me in New York. 

Most of our material we carried out in our 
heads. We had notes and diaries, scattered 
throughout fifteen pieces of baggage. 

But the bulk of what we considered our 
source material—the official Teachers’ Man- 
ual, the Hitler Youth and Bund of German 
Girls Yearbooks and Handbooks, the Nazi 
Primer, the Nazi Song Books, Political Maga- 
zines, newspapers, courses of study we de- 
posited in a frayed old valise—packed reams 
of German Nazi newspapers on top, and 
crowned the whole with “Mein Kampf,” 
German and English editions. 

The customs official who had to supervise 
our departure, to ascertain if we were taking 
any forbidden goods out of Germany, had 
been liberally smeared with American coffee, 
French cognac, and German Reichsmarks. 

“Ah,” smiled he condescendingly, “you are 
going to America and tell your friends all 
about us? And about our ideology?” 

I promised I would. I have redeemed 
that promise. 

We put the pieces together, and Harpers 
have published our “Two Thousand and 
Ten Days of Hitler,” now in its third print- 
ing. 

Other, more fantastic material, too sadis- 
tic for a book partly written by a girl, I have 
compiled into another volume, about to 
make the rounds, “J Must Die For Hitler!” 

Freelancing in Germany? As dead as 
German liberty. 

Brother, tighten your belt if you must, 
live off coffee for a week—light your pipe 
with rejection slips—but be happy you’re an 
AMERICAN freelancer. 





Ozark Writer's Colony 
Sir: 

In the April issue of the Writer’s Dicest I 
saw a Forum letter from Cora Pinkley-Call of 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. She gave an inviting 
picture of the Ozark Writers-Artists colony in prog- 
ress of being formed in her town. Having been 
born in the Ozarks—at some distance from this 
new colony—I decided to answer the letter. I did 
and received a very cordial invitation from Mrs 
Call to come to Eureka Springs. 

I teach school on the plains of southeastern New 
Mexico during the school year. The thought of a 
summer in the Ozarks was cooling in itself. 


So here I am in the Ozarks. This picturesque 
mountain town is a gem of restful beauty. Besides 
containing a number of nationally known health- 
giving springs, it offers beauty in flowers, singing 
birds and lofty trees. 


Numbers of well-known writers, poets and artists 
have already taken up residence here ; others have 
written they will be here in time for the convention 
which will start June 26. The colony continues to 
grow. 

EveLyn Louise TOWNSEND, 
Ozark Writers-Artists Guild, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 








THE HOUSE THE 
POST BUILT 


By CLEO DIRKS 


AY the wife of a writer speak her 
two pennies worth from the back 
seat? I read Edward Fox’s article 
on achieving his own home and Norman 
Fox’s on leaving his, but we have a house 
The Post built and we love it! (Incidentally, 
—please forgive me—I may not be a Fox but 
I was one of the Coons before my marriage.) 

My husband had two yens. One was to 
hit The Post. The other was to build a log 
house on Camano Island. 

I remember when we bought our lot for a 
few dollars down, only to find the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, where my husband worked 
as sportswriter for a number of years, was 
closed by a strike. A weekly fifteen minute 
radio program—true stories of University of 
Washington athletes—which he wrote him- 
self, tided us over bare necessities for the 
first twelve weeks of the strike. 

The radio contract expired, and the news- 
paper strike seemed no nearer settlement 
with Thanksgiving a few days away. Should 
we open some canned salmon for the big 
day? Even though we had caught it ourselves 
it didn’t exactly tantalize our appetites. 

At this point a week-end home on Camano 
Island seemed an absurd impossibility. My 
husband had an article out, but articles and 
stories had a way of coming back fairly often 
with printed rejections or kind but cruel 
letters which read, “Your background is ex- 
cellent, and the story starts well, but it seems 
to blow up toward the end.” Sometimes we 
thought we’d blow up too. Usually there was 
an invitation to submit more material, which 
was nice as my husband likes to write. But he 
likes to eat, too. He weighs 200 pounds. Be- 
sides, we have a son who was then two and 
one-half, and he didn’t object to a little 
nourishment now and then either. 
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Usually my husband worked weeks or 
months in his spare time on one story or 
article. This time he had spent exactly two 
week-ends on a manuscript, “Rockne of 
Rowing.” I typed it with a prayer kissed the 
envelope and then tried to get the lipstick 
off, and we sent it, of all places, to The Post. 
Now that all a forgotten farce. We 
listened all day to discouraging radio broad- 
casts on the strike. It looked hopeless. The 
radio contract was up. The men’s clothiers 
who had sponsored it had kindly offered my 
husband a job in the store where his six- 
foot-two frame could display clothes to an 
advantage and his ex-Washington football 
captaincy might lure a few extra customers 
but he told them regretfully he couldn’t sell 
a toothbrush to Martha Raye. Now he had 
an awful headache and lay down in the 
darkened bedroom. I tucked our small son in 
bed for his nap and went to the kitchen to 
do the lunch dishes. 


was 


Before closing my husband’s door I had 
tried to make him feel better by saying, 
“Cheer up, honey, maybe you can sell some 
stories to sports pulps.” Previously he made 
half a dozen sales to that market. 


“T’]l never write another line,” was _ his 
lifeless reply, “and I know it.” 


I dunked the dishes in the pan. The door 
bell rang. I hurried so my husband and son 
would not be disturbed. It was a telegram! 
My knees trembled. Telegrams always meant 
bad news. As if things weren’t bad enough. 
Some one of the folks—. The boy wanted a 
quarter. We live a few blocks north of the 
city limits, hence the fee. With weak knees 
I rummaged around the darkened bedroom 
and finally was able to claim the message. 
It read: 





———_-_ 
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“WHAT IS PRICE OF CONIBEAR ARTICLE 
STOP IT WOULD NEED CUTTING AND MUCH 


BETTER PHOTOGRAPHS.” 

It was signed The Saturday Evening Post! 

I awakened a grumbling husband. No 
matter how many ingredients a well-known 
headache remedy contains, it couldn’t chase 
headaches as fast as that telegram did ours. 
My husband wired back, “Your usual price 
okay,” and rushed downtown to secure plenty 
of good art. 

The Post is grand! The editors are prompt, 
they write helpful criticisms. We knew that 
before, but now we found they are generous 
and prompt with the check as well. Almost 
always my husband gets the verdict on a 
manuscript to The Post by return mail. Now 
we learned by return mail what the price 
would be, $500, and that the check would 
go out the following Tuesday. Before the 
check arrived, the newspaper strike 
settled, bringing us a $10 per week raise and 
a five-day week instead of six. 


was 
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The check from The Post arrived the very 
next Saturday at a quarter to 12. My hus- 
band rushed to the Bank, getting there just 
before closing time, cashed the check, keep- 
ing $300, the balance due on our Camano 
lot, and banked the balance. 

I tossed some clothes into a bag, went 
shopping for groceries and we were off for 
the beach in our little old coupe, broad 
smiles on our mugs and even Pepper, our 
“wildhaired terrier Marty, our son, 
called him, stimulated and falling all over 
us in holiday excitement. We rushed into the 
resort owner’s home and gave the elderly 
couple a shock by depositing fifteen $20 bills 
on their dining room table and received their 
receipt, “Paid in Full.” 

We decided to be contented for awhile 
longer with the one room cabin which was 
on the lot. It was rather dark, the wall paper 
was peeling, and wasps kept building nests in 
the ceiling cracks, but we had ideas. Carpen- 
ters and contractors submitted costs of add- 
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"The finance company did it." 


ing a bedroom-playroom for Marty. They 
gave us fancy figures. Five or six hundred 
dollars the of it. My husband’s 
worst subject in school had been manual 
training, but he had built a cedar-paneled 
writing-room in our basement, and my Dad 
is handy with carpenter tools. They decided 
to try their luck and did an excellent job 
well within our Post balance. 

My husband wanted to hit the slicks again 
and from past history articles were his best 
bet, but fiction was more of a change from 
his newspaper work. So, he turned out 
“Varsity Log” and sent it to The Post. They 
sent it back regretting it wasn’t quite for 
them. He revised it and sent it out again. 
He was working on a short article, “Sweep- 
ing the Hudson.” He queried The Post about 
a fishing article, and part of their reply 
follows: 

“It strikes us as a doubtful possibility, and 
it would not make it, if it were going to be 
simply a round-up Sunday story kind of 
thing on the derby. It would have to develop 
a lot of human material, with incident and 
anecdote to put it over. But you seem to 
have the feel of it, the excitement of it, on 
tap and we shall be glad to give it careful 
consideration if you write it with The Post in 
view. More than that we can’t say, except on 
the basis of manuscript.” 

This didn’t sound too encouraging, so he 
set the idea aside and instead spent several 
evenings gathering information from George 


was gist 
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Pocock, scholarly, internationally known 
builder of racing shells. The result was “One 
Man Navy Yard” which was sent to The 
Post. 

Once again, exposed to the March spring 
weather, we were seized with an attack of 
building fever. My husband decided to put 
up a huge cement foundation for a fireplace. 
If The Post article didn’t click there would 
be a tall, 8 by 5 foot tombstone on the middle 
of our lot. But our family seldom lacks 
optimism. 

The old cabin had a stove that smoked so 
I had to wear dark glasses in self protection 
and even then my eyes smarted and watered 
unmercifully as I baked wild blackberry pies 
for the family. Even though we were only 
there week-ends my husband had written 
most of “One Man Navy Yard” at the cabin. 
We didn’t mind the inconveniences. Our out- 
board motor and a string of fishing plugs and 
lures shared the one room with us. We had 
the most fun at night going through stacks of 
building magazines, drawing plans. 

Between times my husband hauled load 
after load of sand from the beach to our lot. 
As the foundation grew our doubts grew! 
Since my husband’s article, “Rockne of Row- 
ing,” on Conibear, in which he had collabor- 
ated with Al Ulbrickson, he had had no 
further sales. There had been rejections. 
“Varsity Log” and “Sweeping the Hudson” 
were still out. But when we returned to 
Seattle it was to find a letter from Phila- 
delphia. From The Post! Another accep- 
tance! That is, with reservations. The Editors 
liked the idea, but the article would need 
revising. My husband spent more time with 
Mr. Pocock, rewrote “One Man Navy Yard.” 
At last it was completed and sent away. And 
by return mail came the acceptance and 
right after that the check! Then the fun 
began ! 

My husband turned beaver. He made trips 
to mills in Everett where he purchased thick, 
expensive cedar log-siding at cost. Our spirits 
soared. We were determined to stretch that 
Post check to the limit. 

A welcome $150 check arrived from 
Arnold Gingrich for “Sweeping the Hudson.” 

One day we borrowed an ancient truck 
whose top speed was 25 miles per hour and 
hauled a load of knotty cedar to the lot our- 
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selves, as it costs real money to have materials 
transported 50 miles. We found it would 
pay to buy the bricks for the fireplace and 
some of the inside lumber at Stanwood, the 
nearest small town, to save the hauling fees. 
Windows, large ones to let in all the light and 
gorgeous view, were bought second-hand and 
the frames repainted. 

“About this time a letter from New York 
arrived saying if the diary angle were elimi- 
nated “Varsity Log” would be a sale to Col- 
lege Humor. This was fixed, rushed back and 
used as a lead story, paying $100. 

Every week-end my husband and Dad 
hammered, sawed and whipped the house 
into shape. My husband wanted to start the 
fishing article but there was no time now for 
free-lance writing. At the end of three 
months of weekend work it was finished ex- 
cept for the porch railing and trim and that 
my husband did in a few days on our vaca- 
tion, using log siding. The name, “Shangri- 
La,” in gold letters on a varnished cedar 
burl, hangs from the porch roof. At last the 
cottage was finished, built as soundly as a 
town house, snug and dry, all from the 
second Post check, built on the lot the first 
Post check purchased ! 

Then one day when I was bringing up-to- 
date the scrapbook I keep of my husband’s 
free-lance writing, I ran across The Post’s 
answer to the query on the fishing article. I 
called attention to it. 

“Nuts,” he said, “they don’t sound en- 
thused about it and I want to work on a 
story.” 

“But they say here you seem to have the 
excitement, the feel of it,” I countered, “and 
on tap yet. You could use lots of incidents 
from the Beach. If you don’t write up the 
Derbies someone else will.” 

He read the letter over and the next day 
started working on “Salmon Derby.” He 
seemed to enjoy writing it, but was pessi- 
mistic about the outcome. 

It was typed and mailed. 

The Post liked it immediately. It caused 
more comment than any of his other articles 
when it appeared in the Sept. 7, 1940 issue. 





Letters of comment came from Florida, New 
England and the Middle West, to mention a 
few. The article was used in downtown win- 
dow displays. The Post used Seattle’s tele- 
phone directory to send cards to all residents 
Sales 


possibilities are developed to the utmost by 


announcing the article’s appearance. 


The Post. But this works two ways; it ex- 
ploits every market, and at the same time it 
broadens the writer’s reading public. 

An enlarged, illustrated copy of the first 
page of “Salmon Derby” is framed and 
hangs in the living room of our log cottage. 
It seems appropriate in the fishing atmo- 
sphere and feels at home in the house The 
Post built. It says in large type: 


“SALMON DERBY 
By 
Clarence Dirks” 
and in large red letters across the story, 
“PUGET SOUND SALMON DERBIES 
This Week In 
The Saturday Evening Post.” 


Many of these were posted in windows, on 
the streets of Seattle, Everett, Stanwood and 
at boathouses. The week of the derby, Posts 
were stacked four feet high at the boathouses 
and owners said they went like hotcakes. 

What next? Well, Clancy is hard at work, 
and we’re keeping our fingers crossed ! 





HOW TO ANALYZE 
A MARKET 


By CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
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HERE are two theories about writing, ing of his style—that’s something that the 
the Bingo theory and the other one. writer has because of his temperament, his 
To the Bingoists, the issue is between singular response to life and people. What 
the writer, his typewriter, and fate, for it’s can be learned is his way of using his story 
all a matter of luck. If you write enough, © stuff, his methods. 
some day you'll hit it. Imitation! I wish there were another 
In learning anything, imitation is often a word. There is a stage in a writer’s develop- 
short cut. I’ve lived some years with a ment when actually to copy published work 
golfer, and I’m sure that while trial and _ on his own typewriter may help him to see 
error practice is good outdoor exercise, some what he has overlooked in his own choice of 
close imitation of a good pro is easier on material, or in his plotting; but to advise 
wives and greenkeepers. In writing, the trial imitation is asking for trouble. Editors don’t 
and error theorists follow the mill 
principle, but writing is no more a business and they’ll tell me that when I recommend 
of words than of type. Dictionaries are full imitation I’m a corrupter of morals. Editors 





ion-word want stories that are copies of other stories, 


of words: type can be bought by the pou ind. want sincerity and originality in stories, and 
And young writers can string letters and they believe that not only the submitted story 
words together line after line, year after year, must be a free spontaneous performance, but 
with no gains except in the spread of the all the writer’s practice work that preceded 
gluteus maximus and digit 
All right—fingers and fanny. 

A million words—the attics of America power that is in all good stories; how to 
are full of such manuscrips. Those indexed achieve it is the problem. The work of many 
for all time in the Reader’s Guide are written beginners, who have put their souls into every 
in another language—the vocabulary of emo- line, has about as much grace as a bull dozer 


hitting power. it. There’s no question about the value of 


the feeling of spantaneity and emotional 
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tion and action. The writer’s job isa matter moving in. For a smooth performance not 
of effects. His business is to express emotion only menenity but technique is needed, and 


and to stir emotion in his readers, and if he in developing technique imitation is a help. 
wants to learn his technique fast, he’ll go to We actus to imitate not stories, but 
the best teachers. And who are they? Nat method. I'll be in hot water anyway for talk 
rally the editors and the writers of publi shed about imitation, but to drop in one small ice 


stories. Every successful writer has to fight cube, here’s an illustration. Suppose a be- 
off the beginners who beg him to reveal his ginner has been turning out his story-a-week, 


~ 


tricks, and they are right—he’s the man to and getting his rejections on the same sched- 
teach them, but if with an eye to his own ule, and suppose all his stories are in first 
bread and butter, he prefers to write rather person, because he finds he writes easier that 
than to tell novices which end of the caddy way. Now, he reads fifteen stories in his 


to take hold of, his stories are bene in the favorite magazine, and discovers that of the 
magazines, and from them the writer can stories printed only two are in first person. 
learn all the tricks that can be learned. Noth- Would he be losing anything in originality 
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or truth if he accepted the logic of that fif- 
teen to two ratio, and tried to tell his next 
story in third person? 
Or let’s take a writer 
about dropping a 


who is open-minded 


HAT is the best way to study the 
methods of other writers? 

First, select the writers operating in a field 

where you have knowledge. Sport stories, 


business stories, 





treatment that he 
likes, but who wants 
to know why. That 











f articl 





e on writing 
niversity instructor? Gener- 











lumber, or what do 
you know and like? 
Take a dozen of the 


would you 


references to color 





writer will take ee same type that ap- 
, 4 se i iia eile Mad ) pic 
those two published ‘ nile peal to you. Then, 
first-person stories Camelia Uzz d us up. She has written triple spacing your 
and analyze them article which, except tor e genial literary styl work (to aid you 
Nv have ne trom some pulp sot . ° “e 
carefully; finally he sic cede “ta ade was physically in doing 
may copy them 3,000 words. What has come over it slowly, thought- 
word for word, the academic world wher one ot its exponents fully) copy. these 
as practical as the Lady U ? The advice J rd 
slowly, and some- gives is nothing short of murder—to the fine ear: stories, word for 
where in all this, of a literary prot. word. Occasionally, 
. Shoe ie iinet ak wee Bie ok enn ; 
he’ll discover that _ Short of murder though it may be to some, i re-write a sentence 
; is eminently perfect to us. Beginning writers play 
the first person with words, fuss with phrases. "To hell with that as you go along. 
treatment in the ia in her own sweet way. Compare your ver- 
e I ) 
published stories eternally se for a story and sion to the published 
. ne w always TiNn¢ way to Tix up _ ; 
did something to ee type alg Pet, a ce x one, Try cutting a 
the effect. The first- a story is—how to build one brick word, or phrase; or 
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ie Merah - 1 

person narrator had by brick—? Nay! 
, piece otf dialogue, toys 

a style, a comic or ane 

picturesque line 


that added flavor to 


he author fiddles with a sweet 


a 


for la femme fatale. 
Technique in story building is a trade. 
All right, we'll say it again. 
build a story just as you learn to build 


the story, or the : 

. if a wall or a big bass drum. 
narrator weaned AFTER you learn tha 
had a function in tricks in style. Thus far 


the plot that made do it the other way arou 








substituting words 
of your own. Then 
compare effects. At 
the end of every 
few paragraphs, 


n hour to find the apt 


learn to 
a house, 


You can 


stop copying the 
story, and insert in 
words, 


your own 





se ie ; and years of effort. / ails al 

his viewpoint an advice in this articl sts on the salient, practica exactly what emo- 
economical intensi- fact that fine words rarely sell a yarn; while know tional and action 

! f i . . i 2 . ’ 

fier of the effect. onet @ VecnaNe SH Seneeg O Mery Sever ge purpose the above 
r : a rejection. 

Now, making this Thc, weltcle delicchou aw dearn shel techiiade: paragraphs served. 
discovery, the writer Pick out the lines 





might admit that 

his own first-person was simply lazy writing, 
with no artistic justification, and he might 
turn to the hard work of full visualization of 
his stories in third person. 


Imitation, the actual writing-by-memory 
of a published story, is a last-hope device of 
analysis. It is not to be despised by the be- 
ginner who must work alone without criti- 
cism. Doesn’t the art student copy the work 
of the masters to learn their technique? 


Every writer, at every stage, studies the 
work of those who are trying new techniques, 
and if you think I’m wrong, try to explain 
the way the new tricks in Ulysses spread 


through the writing world! 


that create the sus- 
pense. Try changing them and see where 
the effect is heightened or lost. 
HAT fiction field a writer should 
choose must depend upon his experi- 
ence and likings. Before undertaking any 
analysis of a market, the writer has answered 
the one inescapable question: WHAT DO 
YOU KNOW? He has ranged over the 
whole magazine world to find the markets 
where his knowledge will be salable, granted 
the right packaging. 
For analysis, he’s laid in a supply of back 
numbers and a wastebasket to hold what will 
be left of them when he’s through. He 
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doesn’t want to copy the plots of successful 
writers, or to steal their characters. From 
those back numbers he expects with much 
anguish (it’s a lot more fun to write than to 
read what the other fellow has written) to 
get the answer to one question: HOW DO 
THEY DO IT? 

The beginner, to make a good job of what 
is a headache anyway, can assume that there 
are two main elements in an effect, first the 
kind of action pictured, and second the char- 
acters and motives used. 

There is one other element in an effect 
the style, but that is less important to the 
popular markets. It was the crucial factor, 
of course, in the sale of “Fifty Grand” to the 
Atlantic. That story, plotted around the old- 
est idea in fight stories, the ability of the 
fighter to endure punishment and keep his 
head, would not have interested Atlantic edi- 
tors if it had not been told with 
fresh and original that it has served as a 
tonic to a generation of writers. Almost 
every writer today has been affected by his 
unconscious imitation of Hemingway. 

Forgetting style, and all externals, the 
writer-student reads to watch the action, and 
before he’s down to the sixth magazine in 
his pile of sports, or Westerns, or love pulps, 
or domestic comedies, he discovers that the 
action is all of one kind. For a sport effect, 
sport action, staged on field or rink or in 
dressing room—settings that in the reader’s 
imagination can be related easily to the sport. 
The sport story is a blow-by-blow account of 
a sport; the crime story is a blow-by-blow 
account of a struggle between the law and 
the criminal; the love story—and so on. 

Sport action, detective action, love action 
—the scenes chosen by successful writers are 
staged in settings that make possible action 
saturated with the given effect. 

What next? A harder job of analysis, for 
the next step is to discover the kind of mo- 
tives and characters which will produce the 
right kind of action. Who are the people in 
these stories and what are they trying to do? 
I propose now to take a few sport stories 
simply for the purpose of illustrating a 
method which can be applied to any given 
kind of story. Since this is the time to finish 
up stories for fall submission, three hockey 
stories first. . 


a style so 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


“Revenge On Ice,’ by Will Keefe, Sports 
Action, Jan. 1941. 


Hero, fired from team by trickery of team 
mate who is rival for a girl, gets revenge when, 
playing in another team, he bets the rival that 
the latter can’t score against him. The rival 
is a solo player. He forgets team play, loses the 
game and the girl. 

Motives: Hero. Desire to defeat rival in game 
and in love. 

Opponent. Desire to score in star plays. Trait 
tested in clash that solves the story. 

Sympathy factor in motive: rivalry in love. 


“Hot On Ice,’ by Ward Redfield, Jr., 
Dime Sports, Jan. 1941. 


Hero, player with showy speed, has a lot to 
learn about professional hockey, but manager 
who needs him for box office appeal encourages 
him in bad habits. In the climax he learns 
the truth about his star plays, and the value 
of team play. 

Motives: Hero, with showy speed, desires to 
become a good professional player. 

Opponent. Manager, who wants star plays 
for box office, no matter what the effect on an 
individual player. 

Sympathy factor: A friendly older player, 
who wants to protect the hero. 


“Puck Passer,’ by Theodore J. Roemer, 
American Boy, Feb. 1941. 

Hero, a freshman in prep school, is self- 
centered, interested only in star play. The coach 
will not put him on the team, until through 
another boy who helps him at some personal 
sacrifice, he learns to play with the team. 

Motives: Hero. Selfish desire to star. 

Opposition. Coach who stands for value of 
team play. 

Sympathy factor: An older boy character, 
who with nothing to gain, helps the hero learn 
team play. 


Analysis carried only to this point brings 
out one first similarity. All three stories fea- 
ture team play as against star play. All use 
one character who wants to be or its forced 
to be a star. Except for the age and circum- 
stances of the characters, “Hot On Ice” and 
“Puck Passer’ are identical in plot, and 
that’s a warning bell for a writer-reader. If 
they are alike in so much, are these stories 
different in any important way? The answer 
comes clear with a study of the relative pro- 
portions. In the pulp story, the circum- 
stances of learning team play are brought 
out in action with slight emphasis on the 
motives of the friendly older player, who is 
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really only a stooge used for exposition. In 
the juvenile, nearly half the space is given 
to the portrayal of the friendship between 
the hero and the boy who helps him. Right 
there, in the proportionate emphasis on the 
personal relations, is the reason for the dif- 
ference between the typical pulp sport effect 
and the juvenile effect. In a sport story for 
a religious juvenile, the personal moral em- 
phasis would be even stronger. 

Baseball stories will bring out the same 
kind of differences. 


“Man In Blue,” by Tim Cohane, in Sports 
Novels, April 1941. 


A young official is umpiring for the first time 
a game between two teams known to be tough 
on umpires, and in a park with a rep for 
bottle throwing. His father is a relief pitcher 
on one team. Near the end of the game he has 
to go in, and he can lose the game and give 
his son an easy decision. He risks a ball that 
will put the young umpire squarely on the spot, 
and the boy nervily calls it as he sees it, thus 
proving his fitness for the job. 

Motives: Hero. Young umpire’s desire to 
succeed at his job. 

Opposition. His age and the skill of younger 
players. 

Sympathy factor: The hero himself, who is 
about to lose a chance the reader understands 
and sympathizes with. 


“Back To The Bushes, Rookie,’ by Duane 
A. Yarnell, Sports Action, Jan. 1941. 


Hero, trying to make good under an assumed 
name rather than ride on his father’s famous 
reputation, is caught in an unfair contract by 
a crook manager. His arm is injured. X-rays 
show that the arm can recover only if rested. 
The manager forces him to play, and then fires 
him, breaking the bad contract. He goes to an- 
other team, his arm okay. The X-ray plates 
which had fooled the crook manager had been 
those of another player. A nurse had substituted 
these for the X-rays showing hero’s injury not 
serious. 


Motives: Hero. Desire to prove himself a 
good player. 
Opponent. Crooked manager who exploits 


players without giving them money or a fair 
break. 

Sympathy factor: The young hero’s desire 
not to ride on his father’s name. 


“Fifth Inning Jinx,” by Henry C. Graham, 
in Target, a religious juvenile. 


Hero, a sophomore, plays good baseball, but 
he can’t get through a fifth inning. He always 
goes to pieces, and his brother, a senior, is 
In the 


always called up to take his place. 


JuLy, 
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climax, the brother can’t be found, and the boy 
has to play through, knowing there’s no relief. 
His jinx disappears. After the game, the older 
brother shows up. He’d left deliberately, hoping 
thus to force his brother to recover from his 
jitters. 

Motives: 
ball. 

Opponent. His own bad fifth inning habit. 

Sympathy factor: The brother’s friendly in- 
terest in the hero’s career. 


Hero. Desire to play good base- 


These brief outlines bring out many other 
fundamental similarities, but comparing the 
sport pulps with the juvenile effect, we see 
again the same proportionate emphasis on 
character. In the pulps the climax emphasis 
is on an odd turn in the sport; in the juven- 
ile, the climax emphasizes the generosity of 
another character who helps the hero solve 


his problem. 
Take fight stories. 


“Kid Who Had Dynamite In His Right 
Hand,” by J. W. Egan, Sports Action, Jan. 
1941. 


Hero discovers that his career in the ring has 
been built up by a fight promoter who has 
bought his victories. He loses confidence, but 
gets it again when in the climax he fights both 
a tricky opponent and a crooked referee. 


Motives: Hero. Desire to prove himself as 
a fighter. 
Opponent. Crooked manager and promoter. 


Sympathy factor, in the hero’s trait—ad- 
miration for a boy who wants to win fairly. 


“Patty Was A Fighter,’ by Theodore J. 
Roemer, American Boy, March 1941. 


Hero, a Southside boy, Golden Gloves runner- 
up, is sent to college by a newly rich uncle. 
He has contempt for boxing for points, and for 
the older boy on the college team who thinks 
of points instead of fighting. In the climax, the 
older boy knocks out some hoodlums who attack 
the hero, and the latter learns respect for the 
other’s skill. In a later match, the hero learns 
how to use his fighting skill. 

Motives: Hero. Desire to make good on 
college boxing team. 

Opposition. His own habit of angry, uncon- 
trolled fighting. 

Sympathy factor: The older boy whose gener- 
osity helps the hero to develop. 


In these the same difference of plan, and 
thus on effect, is evident, and while no one 
would be safe to generalize too positively on 
analysis of only a dozen stories, these simi- 
larities give us something to watch and check 
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on. The adult sport story has an effect of 
suspense and excitement ; the juvenile always 
has moral shadings, and the introduction of 
these friends, these generous sacrifices by one 
boy for his comrade, contribute to the whole- 
some moral effect. Whether or not the boy 
readers of themselves would prefer this em- 
phasis on desirable social qualities, the editors 
believe that the 
some truths about conduct while he is thrill- 


young reader can 
ing to the excitements of the sport. 
What else will even this brief analysis 
veal? Most conspicuously it must show that 
these plots are developed out of two compli- 
cations, one a situation in the sport, and one 
a personal situation for the main character. 


Thus in the hockey stories: 


Title Sport problem 
“Revenge on Ice” The value of team play 
“Hot on Ice” The value of team play 
“Puck Passer” The value of team play 


In baseball: 


“Man in Blue” Kill the umpire 


“Nothing on the Ball’ 

of each pitcher 

“Back to the Bushes, Manage! 
Rookie” 

Fifth Inning Finx 


contrac 


Each 


year 


best players by graduation 


In fight stories: 


“Kid Who Had Dyna- 
mite in His Right 


Crooked build 
tions with fixed fights 


promoters 


Hand” 
“Patty was a Difference between boxing for points 
Fighter” and fighting 


Perhaps that is enough to give the writer 
a new angle for his self criticism. Are his 
stories all sport or all boy? It is the integra- 
tion of the two problems that gives the sport 
story the right effect. The sport problem 
gives the story depth and substance; the per- 
sonal issue gives it suspense and human in- 
terest. 

And when the writer gets ready to do his 
first big circulation story, he’ll find that he 
must integrate two complications in the same 
way, and blend with them a fresh, appealing 


Batter has to adjust to speed and style 


*s control over players through 


a school loses some of its 


up 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


character interest. The pulp writer gets into 
trouble right there; he’s juggled two balls so 
long that getting three into the air tears all 
his plotting reflexes apart. It is the com- 
bination of two complications and some char- 
acter interest that gives the big time writer 
his chance for lively action and some agree- 
able the development, 
scene by scene. 

This isn’t a discussion of sport stories. I’ve 
used the sport effects only to illustrate for 
the beginner a way of analyzing any market. 
The beginner, at the start, reads as reader; 
he has the audience habit, and unless he’s on 
his guard, he’ll still be a part of the audience 
when he attempts market analysis; he’ll ask 


unexpectedness_ in 


Personal problem 
Rivalry over a girl 
Hero’s flash-speed bad habit exploited 
by selfish manager. 
Hero cut off from friends by his star- 
play self-centered habits. 


An old player pitching has a chance 
to make a decision easy for his son, 
who is umpire. 

An aging player, with a tired arm, 
has to use his head. 

Young player caught by bad contract, 
escapes by a trick of fate. 

Hero has fifth inning jitters. 


Hero doesn’t know whether he’s good 
or only a phony. 
Hero’s desire to make friends in a new 


environment. 


reputa- 


for entertainment, for escape or thrills. The 
sooner he leaves the audience and comes 
back into the the better. For the 
writer-reader the thrills come when he finds 
that the methods he’s discovered in his study 
of will work in his own 


stories. 


wings, 


successful writers 

You don’t want to steal the old prospec- 
tor’s load, but there’s no law that says a ten- 
derfoot with brains can’t copy the way he 
packs it. 
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New York Market Letter 


by HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE problems of national defense are 

coming to the forefront in many types 

of publications. Most obvious is the 
new Street & Smith’s National Magazine, 
which made its appearance on the stands 
early in June. This is the large flat format 
of Life, but with the inside pages printed in 
rotogravure. This first issue contains fiction 
by well-known writers, articles by persons of 
considerable authority including Robert P. 
Patterson, Undersecretary of War; and 
humor, cartoon, and comics features. The 
editorial is by Robert H. Jackson, Attorney 
General of the United States. The magazine 
is intended “for those engaged in national 
defense” — which means a tremendous lot 
of Americans when you include all the vol- 
unteer helpers. 


The editor, B. R. Miller, has been working 
over plans for future issues for months, but 
so far has had no statement of needs to give 
out for free-lance writers. Maybe later. It’s 
a magazine to watch. The address 79 
Seventh Avenue. 

Hillman Periodicals is announcing a new 
monthly, perhaps similar to Fawcett’s True. 
This will be edited by George Scullin, who 
was editor of True several years ago (before 
he went over to the Macfadden fact-detective 
magazines, and now to Hillman’s). The title 
to be used is Sensation. But don’t confuse 
the new publication with the one on which 
Hillman used the title before. One or two 
fact-detective stories may be used in each 
issue. But most of the material will be out- 
side the detective field: adventure, ghost- 
breaking, horror, exposes on various cults, 
etc. Stories must be true, and the writer must 
be ready to prove with documentary evi- 
dence, newspaper clippings, etc. The first 
person is preferred. And one should have a 
good selection of pictures to offer. The best 
lengths are from 4,000 to 5,000 words. Re- 
ports are fast here—in about a week, Pay- 


is 


ment is around two cents a word, on accept- 
ance; with pictures bringing $5 each but on 
publication. Address: 1476 Broadway. 

Mr. Scullin says his other books are wide- 
open markets. These include Crime Con- 
fesstons, Crime Detective, Headquarters De- 
tective, and Real Detective. They are all 
monthlies. With the addition of Sensation, 
this is a huge market. Query first on all cases, 
to be sure you have a clear field. Address: 
1476 Broadway. 


FrICTIONEERS, the affiliate of Popular 

Publications at 205 East 42nd Street, has 
increased its line-up with the addition of 
New Love. The first issue will be out August 
first, and will be on the bi-monthly basis at 
first. Peggy Graves is the editor. Stories 
should be of the realistic type, such as could 
happen to any girl. Heroines should be the 
average girl, rather than the exotic night-club 
or super-wealthy one. Plots should be defi- 
nitely realistic—enough so that the average 
girl reader can identify herself with the 
heroine, and can feel that it all might hap- 
pen to herself. Heroines should be feminine. 
But sex should be from the normal, healthy 
angle. Problems should be up to the minute, 
such as the boy friend going off to training 
camp. Give the reader a problem which 
might be her own, and then solve it pleas- 
antly for her. Make the suspense real. Give 
good characterizations, Variety of back- 
ground is highly desirable; just as many 
readers live in the country or small towns as 
in the big cities. But with all the realistic 
point of view, make the story offer reader- 
escape, too. The complete nove! in the first 
issue will give you an idea of what the 
editor especially likes, as this was written to 
order for this particular magazine. Novelettes 
for New Love may run from 10,000 to 
15,000 words (with 15,000 the absolute top 
length) ; shorts from 5,000 to 7,500 words ; 
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very short stories 2,500 to 3,500, with 2,500 
words the best on these. Poetry not over 16 
lines in length will be used as fillers. Payment 
is On acceptance at rates up to one cent a 
word. 


@ Miss Amita Fairgrieve, editor of Munsey’s 
All-Story Love, reports an urgent need fo 
stories of 20,000 words. These will probably 
be published complete in one issue. However, 
some may be used as three-part serials; so 
stories should be built up with smaller cli- 
maxes to meet that use. A strong sex interest 
or danger is particularly acceptable. But the 
magazine is not going “snappy” in any sense 
of the word. If you like, the editor will be 
glad to consult with you about your idea; or 
to consider first a few thousand words with 
synopsis of the rest of the story. 

Shorts between 4,000 and 6,000 words are 
also an urgent need for All-Story Love. A 
camp background or other up-to-date scenes 
are good. Army and Navy heroes are wel- 
come. But a tip—local color must be authori- 
tative. This editor knows from experience. 
But in getting good color, be sure to tell a 
good story. Don’t leave your hero out of the 
action. And don’t try to solve an emotional 
problem by a cataclysm of nature. Here’s 
Miss Fairgrieve’s definition of a good story: 
“Sincerity and emotion, with characters in 
vital human conflict, which is worked out 
plausibly and naturally.” Payment is a cent 
and up. Address: 280 Broadway. 


@ Street & Smith’s Detective Story Magazine 
is now Officially edited by Miss Daisy Bacon. 
Next month her plans may be defined clearly 
enough so that she will be ready to give 
writers a statement of what she wants for the 
magazine. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 122 East 42nd 
Street, has changed into a more popular 
format at 15 cents a copy, and is being pub- 
lished monthly now instead of bi-monthly. 
T. J. Maloney is editor and publisher. The 
policy continues about the same as before, 
with a shade closer to general interest fea- 
tures stressing the photographic angle. 

The Lone Eagle of the Thrilling Group is 
now retitled as The American Eagle. Ad- 
dress: 10 East 40th Street. 

L. T. Carr is now the editor of Dance. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


This is a monthly, with editorial offices at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza (RCA Building). 

The New Theater League, 110 West 42nd 
Street, has announced a prize-play contest to 
run until October 1, 1941. This contest is 
open to plays that have not been published 
and have not been produced commercially. 
First prize will be $100 and second will be 


$50. Winners will be announced on Oc- 
tober 15. 


HERE are now six active titles included 
in the Ace Men’s Group. Maurice J. 
Phillips edits Ten Detective Aces (monthly), 
12 Sports Aces and Ace Sports (bi-month- 
lies). Ruth Dreyer edits three bi-monthlies: 
Western Aces, Western Trails, and 10-Story 
Detective. Harry Widmer, who has been 
editing almost as long as the group has been 
going, will be missed. Mr. Phillips and Miss 
Dreyer have had plenty of experience on the 
magazines, and are fine to work with, too. 
No change of policy is announced for any of 
this group. Lengths remain the same. Pay- 
ment is “on or shortly after acceptance,” ac- 
cording to the publisher, A. A. Wyn. Ten 
Detective Aces pays a cent a word; the others 
a half cent. Address: 67 West 44th Street. 
Ace Sports uses stories of both amateur 
and professional sports, in season, i.e., about 
two months or a little ahead for the manu- 
scripts bought. Right now, football is the 
important sport. The minor sports had bet- 
ter be kept to the shorter lengths, under 5,000 
But all sports are welcome; not just 
Woman interest, 


Address: 67 


words. 
the newspaper headliners. 
if included, is always minor. 
West 44th Street. 


@ True Story is being dressed up, these days, 
with more color and display, and the addi- 
tion of drawn illustrations where only pho- 
tographs have been used in the past. The 
editorial policy remains basically the same, 
however, according to the editors. Address: 
122 East 42nd Street. Editor: William Jor- 
dan Rapp. 

Beginning with the October issue, True 
Detective Mysteries is going into a more con- 
servative format, which will appeal to a high 
type of reader. Otherwise, the requirements 
for this and for Master Detective Magazine 
are little changed. Three elements are essen- 
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tial, according to the editor, John Shuttle- 
worth. Mystery of a genuine sort, in which 
the reader is baffled as to who the killer is 
until more than half-way through the story. 
Good detective work, which has been an 
actual part of the case itself, including the 
use of deceptions and tricks contrived to 
ceive and trap the criminals—and whether 
they worked successfully. 
the third requirement—not so essential to 
every story; frequently a type 
of story in itself where there is 


de- 


Action-suspense is 


a dearth of mystery or good 
detective work, but some thrill- 
ing gun battles or trailing of 
criminals. The editor sends out 
a very detailed letter or sug- 
gestions to those trying to write 
for his magazines. Lengths for 
short stories are from 2,000 to 
7,000 words; payment at two 
cents a acceptance. 
Photographs are important, up to fifteen 
available ones being suggested. Rates vary 
from $1 to $5 apiece according to size and 
importance of subject. Address: 122 East 
42nd Street. 

American Legion Magazine, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, does not differentiate between con- 
tributors who are Legionnaires and others, 
though occasional issues may seem to favor 
the former. The fiction market is very small. 
Out of a possible dozen and a half stories 
used in a year, probably two-thirds of them 
are by regular writers who have created a 
special reader-following with the magazine. 
Fiction used runs to 4,000 or 4,500 words, 
but appeals here better if shorter. It should 
be slanted to men’s interests. War stories go 
over occasionally if they have a humorous or 
unusual angle, but other types are preferred. 
Most articles written on assignment, 
though not always. Especially on the sub- 
ject of national defense, it is better to query 
with an outline of your proposed subject. 
General articles run from 1,800 to 2,500 
words. Good rates are paid on acceptance, 
but at no set amounts. This magazine does 
not use either serials or poetry. The editor is 
Alexander Gardiner. 

Love Novelettes and Rangeland Sweet- 
hearts have been dropped from the line-up 
of Fictioneers, 205 East 42nd Street (310 


word on 


are 
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East 43rd). 

Youth Today is definitely discontinued. It 
was formerly published at 250 Park Avenue. 

Munsey’s Railroad Magazine will be over- 
stocked on fiction for the rest of the year. 
But there is an open market for fact articles. 
These are written on assignment largely, but 
the idea may be the author’s. In writing to 
the editor about some subject you think 
would be good for his magazine, there are 
two things of importance : Give 
the highlights of the article as 
you plan it; and give your own 
qualifications for handling the 
material. Have you some spe- 
cial contacts which enable you 
to get special information for 
him? And what writing ex- 
perience have you which will 
insure your presenting the in- 
formation interestingly? Facts 
are very important in anything 
about two-thirds of 
the readers are railroad fans and extra-fussy 
about Lengths of articles run 
from 1,500 to 7,000 words, depending on 
material. Payment is a cent and a quarter 
minimum, on the usual Munsey plan of ac- 
ceptance to known writers, publication to 
new people. 


this magazine uses, as 


correctness. 


A special problem on Railroad Magazine 
is to get short “model” articles, about 1,500 
words in length. This is nothing for the free- 
lance writer to try, unless he has followed 
the hobby of railroad models himself at some 
time! Also, there is a market for photo- 
graphs of the believe-it-or-not type. These 
are redrawn for that department, so the pho- 
tographic quality is less important than the 
subject. But be sure to mark your picture for 
sale, so it won’t be confused with the many 
fan pictures which are used gratis. Three dol- 
lars is the average rate of payment for these. 
Editor: Freeman H. Hubbard. Address: 280 
Broadway. 

Penn Publications’ Miniature Railroading 
is on a bi-monthly schedule for the summer 
months. Model Craftsman is a monthly all 
year round. The absolute essential for all 
material in these magazines is that it concern 
models built to scale! Subjects include planes, 
railways, racing cars, etc. Photographs and 
drawings are important. Lengths for Minia- 
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ture Railroading are about 1,500-word fea- 
ture articles; for Model Craftsman up to 
2,000 words. Payment is by arrangement- 
about $10 a page. But all data and news 
from Model Clubs is sent in by their own 
members. There’s no open market in that 
department. Address: 110 42nd _ Street. 
Editor: Gene Fornshell. 


e@ Al Norton, editor of several pulp maga- 
zines, says that his biggest and most imme- 
diate need is for short stories for New De- 
tective (Fictioneers). He does not want the 
old-style whodunnit, where ten suspects are 
gathered at a house party and you pick the 
murderer, but prefers the crime-action story. 
Payment is a half cent and up, on acceptance. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 

For Dime Sports and Sports Novels (Popu- 
lar) Editor Norton says there is an active 
need for football stories now, especially in 
the short lengths. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

Fighting Aces and Battle Birds (Fic- 
tioneers) both are in need of fiction. On 
both of these, Editor Norton is trying to use 
half-and-half First World War and present. 
He doesn’t object to off-trail stories, even to 
the extent of having an enemy as the central 
figure; one who may be in the service of the 
enemy country but rebelling against its theo- 
ries. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 

Personal Romances (Ideal Publishing Co.) 
pays for material during the month of pub- 
lication. This makes checks seem slow, but 
they are sure. The market is now open only 
for shorts of about 3,000 to 4,500 words; 
not over 5,000. “We still want the young- 
love stories,” says the editor, Miss Ethel Pom- 
eroy. “The everyday problems of present 
times in the lives of sweethearts or young 
married couples. We don’t care especially for 
the seduction plot, as it comes in too often. 
Neither do we like the story in which an acci- 
dent eliminates the problem baby, as that 
doesn’t offer a true solution. There must be 
plenty of new problems and very real ones 
arising from the new world situations, from 
the changes brought about by the draft, etc.; 
problems with a sense of novelty, but a wide 
appeal.” Rate of payment is a cent a word. 
Address: 122 East 42nd Street. 


Feature Detective Cases (Manton Pub- 
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lishing Co., which is allied with Ideal) is 
looking for much the same type of material 
as before, but with a little more sex now. 
That element was very largely eliminated for 
a while. Lengths are 5,000 to 7,000. Pay- 
ment on publication at $50 flat, with $1 for 
each picture used. Address: 122 East 42nd 
Street. 

Plot and action are important to any story 
intended for Munsey’s Crack-shot Western. 
All should deal with the old West. Man’s 
stuff—action, shooting, riding—are needed. 
But whether or not romance is included de- 
pends on the individual writer. Backgrounds 
include Mexico and the Border, Indian and 
stagecoach days. But the Northwest is a bit 
off trail here. The readers demand good 
quality of story and writing. Payment is a 
cent a word, on acceptance except to un- 
known writers. Address: 280 Broadway. 
Editor: Mary Gnaedinger. 

Secret Confessions Combined With Love 
Revelations is one of the Munsey monthlies 
in larger format. It needs material badly, 
according to its editor, Marion Shear. Story 
lengths are from 6,500 to 10,000 words; the 
best average 7,500 words. These should be 
dramatic, with suspense in the writing, a 
good strong climax. Make the solution of the 
problem your strongest point. Too many 
writers tell their story in a slow and meander- 
ing manner, and when they get up to the 
end, just walk away from it. Make it a real 
problem with a real solution, told dramati- 
cally. There is also a need for short fillers 
up to 1,000 words: some novel angle on 
women’s individual problems, perhaps with a 
news tie-up to modern problems. Also, each 
issue carries one by-line story of 5,000 words 
with a special news angle. These are very 
hard to get and offer a good opportunity for 
thought. They may be either factual or in- 
spirations; the by-line person should be well- 
known; or there must be some unusual angle. 
Address: 280 Broadway. 

Unknown (Street & Smith) is going into a 
larger size, using about twice the wordage of 
the average all-fiction magazine in each issue. 
It appears bi-monthly now. There is no 
formula to hit, according to the editor; no 
demand for well-known names. The new 
author has a good chance, but he must have 
the ability to tell his story in an unusual way, 
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with clarity and sharpness. Too many stories 
seem vaguely out of focus! There is a special 
need for new men to do novels. As these run 
about 50,000 words, book publication is an 
added possibility. As for other lengths, nov- 
elettes run 10,000 to 20,000 words, with 
10,000 to 15,000 the better bets. Shorts vary 
from 2,000 to 8,000 words. But there is no 
Use 


story idea needs. Writing should be for th« 


standardization of length. what your 
mature reader, not the juvenile. Rates are a 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. Editor: 
John W. Campbell, Jr. Address: 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 


The policy on Astounding remains about 
To sell here, 


ability to place his whole consciousness in 


the same. one must have the 
another period of time, and to seem to live in 
that time. Then writing for the magazine is 
a snap, according to the editor. Most writers, 
he finds, sell within the first three submissions 
or not at all. Lengths are 30,000 and up for 
serials, but at present overstocked. The mar- 
ket is open for novelettes of 10,000 to 18,000, 
preferably 10,000 to 15,000, and for shorts of 
3,000 to 8,000 words. Also for science articles 
of 3,000 to 5,000 words. Jchn W. Camp- 
bell, Jr., edits this also. Address; 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 


Rose Wyn is asking for shorts of about 
9,000 words for Secrets. These pay from one 
to two cents a word, and re- 
She 


uses 2,500-word shorts for this 


ports are very fast. also 
magazine and pays $50 apiece, 
Address: 67 


on acceptance. 


West 44th Street. 


Rogers Terrill says that his 
biggest need right now is for 
off-trail stories for Dime Mys- 
teries and Strange Detective 
These have 


color, glamour, intrigue, rapid 


Mysteries. must 


plot development. Both mar- 
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kets will take an occasional fantastic story if 


it is well motivated and written well enough 
to give it the semblance of reality. Also, they 
will consider the more conventional murder 
mystery providing the plot is fresh and the 
complications unexpected. Menace is desira- 
ble, but not a “must.” A good market for the 
occasional “idea” story which authors hesi- 
tate to write for fear of editorial limitations. 
Address: Popular 205 East 
t2nd Street. 


Publications, 


Ace G-Man is the place for the occasional 
national defense story which most authors 
seem to like 
around G-Men characters, though sometimes 


to turn out. Stories revolve 
a story may have another hero if the F. B. I. 
The emphasis is on hero- 
ism, patriotism, and 
Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street. 


enters somewhere. 
strong man-conflict. 


Rogers Terrill, editorial dirctor. 


Detective Tales (Popular) will consider a 
few colorfully done, unusual detective char- 
acters as possibilities for series. It is open for 
a good many short stories, and is possibly the 
best pulp market for slick detective rejects, 
according to Mr. Terrill. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 


All the Popular Publications Western pulps 
under Rogers Terrill’s firm hand are buying 


This group is particularly cordial 


actively. 


to original period stories, fea- 
fresh 


periods. Rangeland Romances 


turing themes, places, 
continues to place more em- 
phasis on love and less on man- 


and The 


characters and their problems 


action melodrama. 


must be human, _ believable, 
and smypathetically drawn. 
The romance of the West— 
that’s the idea! Willard Crosby 
edits the last named. Address: 


205 East 42nd Street. 





A VIRGIN FIELD FOR 
THE WRITER 


HE last 


time 


got a good idea, 


to issue more 
the public spending. 


another good idea... “ 
Remember the old 


shows? These new 
movies are modern 


variation of the 


same idea. They 
furnish new enter- 
tainment in thou- 


sands of taverns, 


stores, waiting 


and rest 


over the 
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By AL GUTZMER 


1 machine operators films to satisfy 
the government had 


take care of 


original movies. 


the market; 


writers will find a bonanza here 





This time they have Closely allied, too, are the third dimen- 

lot machine movies.” _ sional, stills, all good for a meal ticket, and 
penny arcade peep all using the same sort of material. 

Now understand 

one thing you, 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This article introduces as an average ama- 

a new market to our readers. Because it is so teur, can’t free- 

new, the markets, their requirements, and even lance completed 

their personnel are subject to daily change. scripts cold. But 

These markets are not used to handling edi- vou can make 


torial correspondence, and their ethics are not 
imbedded in the publishing tradition of, let us 
say, Harper Bros. The business of buying scripts 
is new to them, and they will have to make up 


and hundreds of 
writing 


money if you can 
furnish the right 
type of ideas. Writ- 
ing the actual sce- 
narios and shooting 
scripts is a techni- 
cal, specialized job 
for a staff man. 
The subject mat- 








country. — the rules as they go along. Unquestionably, 
be the poor mans these manufacturers have hold of a sensation- 
floor show, the trav- ally big item—it is a new multi-million dollar 
eling salesman’s business. It will grow in jerks and jumps, but 
musical comedy now is the ground floor day for the intelligent, 
and the country alert playwright who is willing to be bruised 
boy’s burlesque and pushed around as he edges into this field. 
show. The old 


ter, however, in all 
of the juke box 








cheap hand crank 

jobs and stag reels have been brought out 
into the open in a big, respectable way, via 
sound pictures. Right now they are a cross 


between a nickel phonograph juke box and 
a penny arcade 
P 4} 


n under the 
1e Mills Novelty Company, 





but 
leadership of t 
they will shortly present everything in th 
entertainment world. 
duced the first film for the 
spending $40,000 for the three-minute film 


Mills alone expects to utilize tens of tl 


Jimmy Roosevelt pro- 


new machine 


10u- 
sands: of locations for their machines; other 
manufacturers are already starting to climb 


on the bandwagon, and by winter the indus- 
try will be using thousands of ree!s of film 
week. And that’s where you come in 


somebody has to write the tremendous num- 
ber of scripts; literally millions of ideas will 
have to be gone over before they get enough 
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movies is about the 
same. For awhile at least, they will all fea- 
ture legs, music, legs, comedy, legs, songs, 
A sophisti- 
cated, debonair handling of sex will be the 
Nothing ob- 
Horse-play comedy is 


legs, knees, calves and thighs. 
main theme for the most part. 
scene or off-color. 
being used now, but sex is always in the 
background. 

Motion pictures must move. Sound in 
movies should be like color; it adds a lot to 
the film, but the picture makes sense without 
it. The that made so 
many stinkers when they first took up sound 
was because they forgot that simple principle 

producers in England have yet to learn it). 

Stick to a lot of simple fast-paced comedy 
and action. Here, of course, I might men- 
warning about slants. Every movie 
juke manufacturer has different ideas; some 


reason Hollywood 


tion a 
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want only illustrated sound (they'll learn). 
Others want more action than others, vary- 
ing from stuff like tap dancing to slapstick 
comedy. At the moment, most of them are 
using name bands, but it’s merely a matter 
of time until they need more than that to 
satisfy the guy with the roving nickel. No 
matter who he is, though, he wants light, 
racy, rowdy fun, with the plot an excuse for 
leg displays. 

When you send your submissions, keep 
them as simple as sin. A couple of para- 
graphs, giving your ideas only, will be 
enough, because it would be very silly in- 
deed to spend a lot of time working out 
shooting scripts when the idea behind them 
is not acceptable in itself. The editors will 
be able to tell from your idea in the raw 
whether or not you should go ahead with it 
and polish it into a scenario, so DO NOT 
send any more than that. And, as I said 
before, don’t even send your ideas until you 
find out what the company wants. Ask first. 

Yes, I know what you’re thinking. You’re 
planning to pull a fast one, and get your 
script in ahead of the other guy, aren’t you? 
Well, don’t do it. It’s impossible, literally, 
to even know what these fellows want until 
they actually tell you. Ask them first what 
they’re using and plan to use. 

To list all the market requirements would 
be impractical, for that reason. For in- 
stance, some producers are not even using 
sound, and use nothing but silents. Others 
use only dubbed-in music, and still others re- 
quire much outdoor stuff because they use 
third dimensional still work. None are very 
well organibed yet, either, and they don’t 
like to handle a lot of bulky mail. The 
only market requirement that is normal is 
that you enclose a stamped envelope or post- 
card. Remember, you will be writing letters, 
not scripts, and all you want is an answer to 
a letter and the requirements. 

The pay is good for the amount of work 
attached to the job. Finished scripts will 
bring about $100, but they are done only on 
assignment, and never by the hit or miss 
process. Complete ideas bring from $25 to 
$50, and usable situations and gags that can 
be fitted into the already finished scripts will 
fetch you $5 or $10 to $25. 
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HEN an editor asks me (as the DicEsT 
editor did) for my three best juke 
shorts, I always give him (1) the one that 
made the most money, (2) the one that was 
easiest, and (3) the one I liked best. 


I made a veritable pot of dough on one 
called “Birthday Blushes,” involving a young 
lady who persistently lost her panties, al- 
though her recurring loss never included a 
scene that was vulgar. I simply listed all the 
possible ways in which this interesting event 
could take place—retrieving the bottom half 
of a two-piece bathing suit, being chased over 
the fence by an aggressive bulldog, etc. In 
the finale, her boy friend calls to take her 
out on a date and, as she leaves the apart- 
ment, she starts to trail a pair of panties. 
The boy friend gets a wise look on his face, 
which is considerably diminished when she 
hands him a card reading: “Happy Birth- 
day—A Two-Pants Suit.” 


Nothing much to that, is there? It’s 
straight off the cob, but it was a marvelous 
money-maker. I got more out of it than 
from a couple of novels. The only film that 
came close was “Horseplay Honeymoon,” 
which had to do with a lot of pie-throwing 
and slapstick comedy. Nobody thought much 
of it, so I sold it on royalty, and did quite 
well. 

The easiest one I ever did was called 
“Maid’s Night Out,’ and concerned the 
trials and tribulations of a girl who had to 
do all the housework herself. The film 
(which was a third-dimensional series of 
stills) was nothing more than an excuse to 
show a lot of legs as the gal climbed around 
on furniture, under tables, etc. This was 
also the easiest to do from a production 
standpoint, as there was only one character, 
and all the action was one set. 

Titling these things is probably as impor- 
tant as anything else about them. Titles must 
be as suggestive as possible, although the film 
itself is not. I’d better illustrate with exam- 
ples: “She Had To Walk Back” starts as the 
girl gets home, and the action suggested in 
the title is already over. “Hot Night,” billed 
as the story of a girl brought home from a 
party, forgets to say in the publicity that the 
“Hot Night” is a reference to the tempera- 
ture, and not to actions d’amour. “Lady 
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Godiva—1941” is simply about a girl riding 
a bicycle in every way she can think of (or 
that I could think of) so that she could re- 
duce her hips. The gag was that after all the 
exercise she had gained an inch and a half. 
But remember, all these scripts are for 
only one type of oe ie machine only 
they would probably be entirely unsuited for 
any producer other i ie fellow I hap- 


i 


Do NOT 


pened to write for. send scripts on 
this order (or any other) to anybody until 
you know what is definitely wanted, unless 


you want to waste a lot of time and postage. 


> developing now, and new ones 
| 2. 
ym weeK tO week, 





fin, 612 North Michigan Avenue, 

10is (Miss Wood Probably 

oducer of non-industrial 16mm. 

motion picture films in the country. Uses 
comedy, action, slapstick, mystery, in four- 
minute reels. First rat eA in acceptance. 
Mills Novelty Compan} ) West Fuller- 


the 
well 


Chicago, Illinois. 
but hard to crack, 
Hollywood 

ited 
* 


Excellent pay if you can make 


ge of 
they 


producers. U 


ton, 
bunch, are 
tied 
musicals and illustr: 


as 


up with sing 
and band reels. 


the first con- 


song 


nections. 

Shipman Manufacturing Company, Los 
Angeles, California Using name _ bands, 
musical numbers and dance reels for their 
boxes. 

Falstaff Productions, Michigan-Ohio Bld¢g., 
Chicago, Illinois (H. B. Willard Using 

silent films, 3% minute reels. Regular stories. 
Holds scripts and pays one month after ac- 
ceptance. 

International Mutoscope Reel Corp., Long 
Island City, New York. Sound reels for 


three minutes. Not much story needed. 


Viewoscope Corp., Rock Island, Illinois 
(Mr. ‘Renae Using third dimensional 
stills on every subject, buys free lance pro- 
ductions. Prompt pay, but rates are below 


average. 
A utomatic 
Chicago, Illi 


mensional mat 


Games, 2422 
(Harry Burt). 


still work. 


West Fullerton, 
Third 
Prompt pay. 
Here’s market, too: The Alpha 
Company, Box 148, Evansville, Ind. This 


guy wants to get stories that are excuses for 


nois di- 
ad 
erial, 


one more 


DIGEST 


strip-teases in motion pictures. The girls 
have to wind up like Gypsy Rose Lee in her 
ig Sensational Nightly Finale, but there 
should not be any men in the casts (he has 
enough to worry about now). Pays promptly, 
but not any too much. He is financially solid, 
despite the box number, as I know him. 


One-Act Play Contest 


The Religious Drama Council offers four prizes 
for the best one-act plays, with a playing time not 
exceed one hour. Contest opens June 15 and 
September 15, 1941. Prizes are $200, $1000, 
$50, and a bronze medal. 


to 


closes 


“Plays submitted must be one-act dramas suita- 
ble for church production. They must give ex- 
pression to Christian conviction and faith in the 


face of modern problems and show the social 
force of the religious idea. They should be con- 
servative in that they conserve those Christian 


principles which have played so important a part 
in the social progress of mankind. They should be 
radical in ‘that they courageously explore the pos- 

bilities inherent in a truly Christian world. Sug- 
peor themes for topics are ‘Christianity as a 
Source of Individual Power,’ ‘Christianity and 
Democracy, ‘Christianity and World Brother- 
hood.’ ” 

Scripts with $2 entry fee and sealed envelope en- 
closing name and address should be sent to Play- 
writing Contest Committee, Miss Margaret Van- 
Dyke Nevins, Chairman, Religious Drama Council, 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, 71 
West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Objectionable Entry Fee 
Sir: 

Your letter of May 20, 1941, has been re- 
ceived in the office of the Religious Drama Council. 
I appreciate your kindness in publishing a notice 
in your magazine regarding our Playwriting Con- 
test. The two dollar ($2.00) entry fee covers 
registration and reading of manuscript. (For de- 
tails see above.) 

Marcaret Nevins, Chairman, 
Playwriting Contest Committee. 


®@ The editors of the Dicest offer the most vigor- 
ous objection to the good people of the Religious 
Drama Council for charging a fee to enter their 
contest, when the fee covers no merchandise or 
service whatsoever, and is, in fact, a fee charged to 
help defray expenses of the contest. Although this 
contest is not conducted for purposes of financial 
profit, the basic idea of charging a fee to enter a 
literary contest, when the fee secures no merchan- 
dise or service for the author, is, to our mind, a 
shocking violation of literary ethics.—Ed. 
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Yoo Hoo! Mr. Delacorte 


By ROBERT BLOCH 


OR seven years I’ve been writing 

fantasy stories for the pulps. For seven 

years I’ve sold yarns dealing with the 
weird, the supernatural, the unknown. 

I’ve had to do a lot of research, naturally— 
things that made my blood curdle and my 
hair stand on end. But I’ve encountered 
nothing as fantastic as the fantasy field itself. 

No branch of fiction is as popular today as 
fantasy. From bedtime story, Grimm’s fairy 
tales, and the Oz books, through the comic 
strips and ghost stories around the campfire, 
into horror programs on the radio and the 
gigantic Disney output at Hollywood 
fantasy reigns supreme. 

And yet, for some inexplicable reason, 
fantasy is a flop in the magazine world. 

With the public clamoring for Orson 
Welles, Arch Oboler, Peter Lorre, and Boris 
Karloff, one sad fact is still self-evident—if 
Edgar Allan Poe were alive today, he’d 
starve to death! 

Suppose for a moment that Poe had just 
written “The Pit and the Pendulum.” This 
yarn devoid of stylistic archaicisms might 
easily be penned, word for word, in 1941. 
Only five years ago Cheshire House brought 
out a $12 edition of it. Yet if Edgar Allan 
Poe returned from the grave, wrote his story, 
and asked my advice on where to submit his 
masterpiece, I’d be forced to tell him some- 
thing like this: 

“You, Mr. Poe, usually submitted your 
tales to the leading literary periodicals of 
your day. But don’t try it now. Do you 
think Atlantic Monthly or Harper’s want 
such material? Not on your life. Neither 
does Esquire or The Saturday Evening Post. 


“Of course, you might try the pulps. Go 
ahead, Mr. Poe. Try the pulps with your 
classic. I’ve got a list of magazines with titles 
apparently right up your alley. Thrilling 


Mystery, Horror Stories, Terror Tales, Dime 
Mystery. 

“But submit the yarn and see what you 
get. A mimeographed page giving a ‘formula’ 
for writing salable fantasy. 

“What you need to begin with, you’ll learn, 
is a ‘natural’ explanation for your plot; a 
supernatural horror that turns out to be the 
clever trick of a maniac, a mad doctor, or a 
revenge-seeking criminal. 

“Arbitrarily, authors may not today build 
‘suspense’ and ‘thrills’ without having a 
heroine in danger, a hero who gets knocked 
over the head and tied up in the cellar, and 
a villain with a dreadful leer. 

“Begin action on page one! Really sock it 
into the reader with a few gun fights bor- 
rowed from detective fiction, and a plausible 
finish. Fantasy must be plausible, Poe. And 
why the hell don’t you write love stories— 
there’s no money in fantasy anyway. 

“So get yourself a love-story formula, Mr. 
Poe. Try the confession books or get into the 
sports field. Why don’t you draw up a 
Superman character and make dough in the 
comics? 

“That goes for you, too, Mr. Guy de Mau- 
passant. And you, Bram Stoker, author of 
Dracula; Mrs. Shelley with your Franken- 
stein; Ambrose Bierce, Arthur Machen, and 
the rest. 

“What? Your stories are classics, litera- 
ture? They’re among the most popular books 
in all public libraries? You must be mis- 
taken. 

“Surely any $40-a-week editor knows more 
than you.” 

That’s the picture I’d present to Edgar 
Allan Poe if he were beginning his literary 
career today. 

Consider the case of Weird Tales alone. 
Some of magazine fiction’s biggest names 
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have sprung from its pages. Arthur J. Burks, 
E. Hoffman Price, Donald Wandrei, Frank 
Belknap Long, Jr., Major George Fielding 
Eliot, and novelist August Derleth, all be- 
gan their careers in fantasy fiction. 

They began there. But they couldn’t stay. 
There wasn’t room to stay. They couldn’t 
make a living. 

Today a new crop of young hopefuls learn 
the selfsame lesson. Two years in Weird 
Tales or Unknown, and then it’s time to 
think of earning a living. What if you turn 
into a hack who grinds out the same stale 
corn every month? You have to eat, don’t 
you? 

And yet it’s all 
fantasy situation. 

The market is there. The authors 
there. But the editors and publishers have 
missed the bus. 

Now’s the time for me to enter with the 
Golden Remedy. I should come in at this 
point with the good old constructive solution. 


wrong somehow—this 


are 


HE WRITER’S YEAR BOOK lists 

nineteen fantasy and weird story 

magazines. In spite of the fact that 
each one of the editors of these nineteen 
magazines believes he has an editorial policy 
of his own, a unique forte touched by no 
competing magazine, they have one common 
denominator. Not one over 125,000 
copies an issue. 

Meanwhile there are 135,000,000 people in 
America. About thirty million of them will 
see “Fantasia,” almost that many read the 
“Oz” books, and yet far less than one out of 
one thousand actually buy the same fantasy 
or sci-fiction magazine a month. Not five 
people out of every thousand people you see 
ever buy a fantasy or weird story magazine. 


sells 


Is that because they don’t like this sort of 
fiction? That couldn’t be true because the 
fantasy book sales at $1 and $2.50 the copy, 
motion picture box-office records, and radio 
listener polls have proved seventy people out 
of a thousand are suckers for fantasy fiction. 

That missing 65 readers out of every thou- 
sand means a latent audience of eight and 
one-half million people who like fantasy fic- 
tion but don’t buy fantasy magazines. 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Could it be that the fantasy editors are 
dishing out the wrong sort of entertainment? 
Look what Time did to Literary Digest— 
what The New Yorker did to the old Life 
and Fudge—! Yes, even noted, high-salaried 
editors have been proved 100% wrong. And 
the editors of today’s fantasy magazines, aside 
from one or perhaps two intelligent editors, 
are run by kids who work under the direction 
of executive editors who have so many, many 
problems that their “sci-fantasy department” 
is engulfed in the larger problems of paper 
prices, distribution, payroll, etc. 

The trouble with the whole fantasy fiction 
field is in personnel. The brains of the pulp 
editorial business are tied up in a handful of 
people who are too busy, who have entirely 
too much work to permit them to dream. 
How may a man who has so many magazines 
to edit, that he cannot read all the stories in 
them, be expected to have the time to sit back 
and criticize, from a bold original point of 
view, the work he does? Impossible! Such 
a man is engrossed in production details—too 
busy even to seek justification for his errors. 
By inductive reasoning he comes out right 
with himself. 

The fantasy field needs a bright intellec- 
tual, a man unburdened with pulp tradition, 
unburdened with the fear of rejecting 
“name,” and, above all, a man of artistic 
taste who would be repelled by a cover of a 
girl, about to be stripped of her clothes, while 
a wolf in gorilla’s clothing, reaches out a 
bloody, hairy paw. 

Bob Erisman might edit such a magazine— 
but is he smart enough to give his “all” to 
that, and edit sixteen other magazines at the 
same time? Rose Wyn might do it—at the 
sacrifice of concentrating on one magazine. 
So might Maria Lieper of Essandess. Or 
the bright younger crowd of the slicks such 
as Arthur Gordon, the editor, or William 
Fay, ex-pulpster editor and now slick writer. 

The technique of employing pulp editors 
today is a vicious circle. The editors must re- 
write fully a third of what they buy, because 
they pay so little that authors must jam out 
production to eke out a living, and, therefore, 
give pulp editors second-rate copy. Pulp edi- 
tors are not selectors. They are basically re- 
write men. You can’t spent seven hours a 
day re-writing somebody else’s hash and still 
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have the freshness of mind to dream up an 

original editorial policy. 

How about it, publishers? Does that make 
sense to you? Are you getting mediocre jobs 
from even your best-paid editors because you 
are giving them too much to do? How long 
has it been since you’ve s<t in the cditc>-al 
slot? Do you know how much of your 
executive editor’s time is spent cn production 
detail—on re-writing heads and sub-heads, 
on changing leads, inserting sub-plots, and 
fighting with the printer. That’s important 
work—but not for your top men. He must 
be the dreamer—the man who, like Edison, 
is willing to try limburger cheese as a fila- 
ment—just to see! 

To create a fantasy fiction magazine that 
has a chance to sell the proved market of 
eight and one half million potential readers, 
it is necessary to make vital changes in the 
traditional superstition of what a fantasy 
magazine should be. 

FIRST, and above all, the cover must be 
representative of the magazine itself, and 
not a tribute to the upset sexual adolescent 
minds of the traditionally conceived pulp 
reader. The reader should be treated as an 
intelligent adult—and the cover of the 
magazine should appeal to artistic minds 
looking for an adventure in aed This 
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will immediately lose from 20 to 70 per 
cent of the current reading audience who 
are selected, not by the reading matter, 
but by loud, garish, sadistic covers. With 
8,500,000 customers to shoot at, the pub- 
lisher can afford to lose 75,000. 


SECOND, the format of the magazine 
should be attractive with wide margins, ten 
point type, and illustrations that are not 
even “one tenth of a second cousin” to the 
comic strips. 


THIRD, the rates offered should be five cents 
a word—or $2,000 for eight stories, and an- 
other $500 for a novelet. This will attract 
the best writers in the country, and keep 
piker competition off the guard rail. A man 
can afford to spend a week on a 4,000 
word story at five cents a word; instead 
of a day on a 4,000 worder for which he 
will be paid $20. 


FOURTH, the editor should have his activi- 
ties limited to this one magazine. 


There is room on the newsstands for the 
weird, and fantastic story pulp 
magazines, as well as for one, or perhaps 
two large circulation (250,000) adult 
periodicals out of a latent audience many 
times larger. 


nineteen 








(Concluded from pg. 54) 


144—Margaret Welsh 159—Mrs. G. R. Meader 
Bessemer, Ala. Freeport, L. I., N. Y 
145—Bessie Wilson 160—Cecil C. Foster 


Alma, Mich. 
146—Edward Galing 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
147—Dorothy Witton 

Norris, Tenn. 
148—Wilda Fraas 

Lexington, Ky. 
149—L. C. Parry 

New York City 
150—Demaris Beckstead 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


151—Lily White 


Bonner Springs, Kan. 


152—C. M. Waite, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

153—C. E. Simons 
Missoula, Mont. 


154—Anna M. Smith 


Colorado Spgs., Colo. 


155—Merle M. Pring 
Gray Summit, Mo. 

156—George Luttinger 
New York City 

157—Mabel Clifton 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Del Power 

Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma 


NOTE: As 
(Prizes No 
cash equivalent, 


30-50) 


announced in the 
who had we purchased the book from the Digest would receive, in lieu of the book, the 


aamely $25.00. A check for that sum went to the 37th prize winner.— 


Sidney, Man., Can. 
161—Raymond Himelick 
Marion, Ind. 

162—E. L. Bennett 
Lander, Wyoming 
163—Lynn J. Searles 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
164—Jerry Coe 
Petaluma, Calif. 
165—Mrs. A. L. Hamner 
State College, Miss. 
166—Robert L. McGrath 
Lamar, Colo. 
167—Aron Marc Stein 
New York City 
168—Patrick Hery 
Dayton, Ohio 
169—George Sparling 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
170—Natalie W. Ganong 
Avon, N. J. 
171—James Clemons 
Racine, Wisc. 
172—Francis X. —s 
Washington, D. 
173—Elmer H. who 
Granbury, Texas 
174—William A. Rossi 
Brighton, Mass. 


rules of the contest, any 


188—Ben Deacon 
Montreal, Que., 
Canada 

189—Walter C. Brown 
Highland Park, 
ed rl Pa. 


175—George Maass 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

176—Mary Allen Sargent 
Cedarhurst, 


177—Clara E. McMillan 


Bothell, Wash. 190—R. 

178—Katharine D. Lytle Bt — 
Honolulu, T. H. 191—Mrs. K. L. Robbins 

179—Lucy W. McMillin Orrville, Ala. 
Monroe, Mich. 192—Joe Finley 

180—T. H. McClelland Columbia, Mo. 


193—Mary McKitrick 
Boulder, Colo. 
194—Richard G. Mc- 


New Cumberland, 


Pa. 
181—John McCall 


Toluca, Ill. Daniel 

182—Allan McBride Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
7. Mo. 195—S. egg | 

183—J. C. Divine Carrolls, Washington 


196—William E. Esplin 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
197—Audrey ‘Walls Mosley 


Lexington, Ky. 
184—Bessie M. Fry 
Toronto, Ont., 


Canada ulsa, Okla. 
185—Auguste Hehmaka 198—Clifford Gleason 
S. E. Minneapolis, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


199—Roland H. Sherwood 
Pictou, N.S. Canada 

200—Charles W. —— 
Cassville, W. V 


Minn. 

186—P. E. Rink 
Lighthouse Subdivi- 
sion, Gatun, 

Canal Zone 
187—James D. Gamble 
Detroit, Mich. 


winner of the book retails for $25.00 


“PLOTTO” which 








Nelia Gardner White 


By JOSEPHINE HARDWI 


N A country parsonage, sitting on the 

side of an old fashioned wood box in 

the kitchen, a young girl told stories as 
payment while her listened, and 
washed the dishes which she disliked doing. 
Later, the stories were set down on paper, 
and to childrens’ Within 
the following year sales had been made to 
the American Magazine The Ladies’ 
Home fFournal, as well as to smaller maga- 
zines. Checks which had started at fifteen 
dollars checks in for 
short stories in the following twenty years of 
writing. 


sisters 


sold magazines. 


and 


became four figures 


Nelia Gardner White is such a tiny woman 
with large dark expressive eyes. Rather shy, 
with a quiet voice, it is hard to realize she 
has produced an immense amount of work: 
Over four hundred published short 
and many books for girls < 
have been read in every corner of the 


stories 
novels 
world. 


s well as 


“At first, when my children were small, 
I wrote whenever I could find time for it. 
Often it was at night while my husband 
was traveling. Having regular hours for 
working is I think essential. It’s a habit 
easily established, and one which I closely 
follow now. I work every day from six to 
eight hours. Regardless of moods. In the 
early years when the children were ill, or 
the weather was bad, or something happened 
it was not so easy to write when I didn’t 
feel like it. If a writer is constantly finding 
excuses for not writing, that writer does not 
really care about writing,” Mrs. White said. 

“I have never written a story simply with 
the idea of receiving a check for it. I do 
appreciate checks, but literary success, not 
money, and the pleasure in creating are my 
chief spurs. Economic necessity does not re- 
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aan! 
anos 


tard a writer; it is good for development. In 
the early years a writer needs an incentive 
for working. Later when the writing habit 
is firmly established, the author will keep on 
working as a matter of habit.” 


Since Mrs. White has sold from nine to 
twenty seven stories a year in the years be- 
tween 1919 and 1936 (not counting serials,) 
she is well qualified to speak on successful 
writing. 

“When I started writing stories, I wrote 
them as if I were going to tell them. The 
crisis of the story comes when the action of 
the plot solves the theme of the story. The 
chief function of a story is the statement of 
a theme. There 
is more in stating a problem so most read- 
ers recognize their own problem presented, 
than natural development. 


The solution is incidental. 


“Natural dialogue is not coherent in 
every-day conversation. Pick any conversa- 
tion to pieces and you will discover how 
much of it has been in character. 
Every sentence a person says in a story should 
contain the germ of a theme. Most amatevr 
writers feel plot is more important than 
theme. To me, theme is the basic problem 
solved, generally around human relation- 
ships though there might be a general prob- 
lem concerning inanimate things like a river, 
a house, or woods.” 


trivial 


“EY OW do I start to write a story?” Mrs. 

White’s smile is kind and encouraging, 
she has a keen sympathy for the real 
struggles of other writers. “It may be the 
rain beating against the window pane, or a 
flock of geese flying overhead which starts 
me writing. I never outline a story before 
writing it. The story comes as I write it. 
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But—you must know what makes a good 
story. Know what makes your story, then 
push it into the background. I develop my 
story as I write it. Some authors prefer an 
outline before writing, but each person must 
work individually. One writer works better 
in one way ; another with a different method. 
It is better to pay more attention to theme 
and characterization than to plot. 

“It is not safe to bring a story to date, 
as, frequently stories sold, are not published 
for six months to a year after their purchase. 
To be timely one must write ahead of the 
times. It is dangerous to write stories of the 
war with the map of the world constantly 
changing over night. Personal relationships 
and domestic problems are always timely 
and universal themes go on forever. These 
times are hard for writers to concentrate on 
small problems because the world situations 
are so constantly changing. Readers want a 
story which will cause them to forget the 
awfulness of the world. 

“I do not keep a notebook. I often wish 
I had. I did keep one in 1935 when I was 
traveling in Europe gathering material for 
a biography of Katherine Mansfield. I 
jotted down things about the trip, impres- 
sions of people, bits of description. 


“Agents? For ten years I sold my own 
stories. Editors were very kind; writing en- 
couraging letters of criticism. Mr. Siddall, 
then editor of the American Magazine was 
especially kind and due to his encourage- 
ment and advise I sold many stories to his 
magazine. Now, I have an excellent agent 
who handles all the financial end of selling 
stories and besides is an excellent critic of my 
work. I frequently have to rewrite a manu- 
script, sometimes twice, before she will send 
it out, if she considers it should be changed. 
Sometimes it is simply to cut the length; 
again it might be something in the story she 
feels should be changed. I do what she 
advises. A good agent wants to handle the 
work of successful writers who produce 
regularly.” 

“Yes, I read a great deal. All kinds of 
fiction and non-fiction. I particularly like 
the Russian and Scandanavian writers. 
Reymont’s, The Peasants, is a favorite. The 
impressions of nature are marvelous, and 
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the small town—well, you can see it. 
“Brothers Karamazor,’ by Dostoyevski, con- 
tains in his chapter, The Grand Inquisitor, 
the most powerful discussion of freedom in 
any work of fiction in the world. I have 
never tried to like any writing. The Russian 
and Scandanavian writers had a reality. I 
tried through them for a greater reality in 
my type of writing. Katharine Marsfield 
had a sense of immediacy which definitely 
influenced me. Immediacy is the ability to 
let the reader live in the immediate moment.” 

The still “beating against the 
window panes” the log fire sends forth a 
comfortable warmth. The morning has gone. 
Luncheon is announced. With luncheon 
comes Mrs. White’s mail: a manuscript from 
a writer friend in California asking for 
criticism. A post card, unsigned, comment- 
ing on a story sold years before. Letters 
from friends. A telegram from an adver- 
tising woman asking Mrs. White to vote for 
a certain candidate. And many other things. 
Fan mail is a story all by itself. One com- 
pounded of drama, humor, pathos and irri- 
tation. 

There was a wish for good luck to DicEst 
readers with Mrs. White’s “Good Bye.” 


rain is 


Provincetown Colony 


The Dicest for May (pages 16, 17) published 
a complete list of writers’ colonies. We have 
just received from Miss Mary Mack, of Cape 
Cod School of Writing, Colonial Studios, 498 
Commercial Street, Provincetown, Mass., an an- 
nouncement of their interesting summer school 
July 5th to September Ist. The tuition is $60.00, 
and presumably a shorter course may be arranged. 
Teachers include Alice Douglas Kelly, who has 
sold to all the big women’s magazines, as well as 
Harper's and Atlantic, and James Moynahan 
whose work appears largely in the pulps, and 
occasionally in Esquire and the Post. 


Chicago Conference 


Further information has been received about the 
second annual Writer’s Conference at Highland 
Park, Illinois, from Mrs. Everett Fontaine of 752 
Glencoe Avenue. The date is July 23-26 and it 
seems to be a sort of general get-together on behalf 
of writers and publishers. 

There are not enough literary agents in Chi- 
cago—in fact there aren’t even two that we could 
name real quick if somebody asked us. Perhaps 
one of the Eastern agents can open an office there. 
If this subject is discussed at the Highland Park 
Conference, we'd like to report any results, 
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DREAMING OF 


CHECKS 
ROLLING IN??? 


It's fun! But can you CASH those 
checks? If you can't—why not? Maybe 
you haven't found the agent who fits 
your particular needs. Maybe you 
haven't hit the correct markets. I am 
a highly trained critic with editorial 
experience, I know the markets. If you 
are dissatisfied or discouraged with 
your writing results I can help you 
meet the editorial requirements and 
help you turn those dream checks into 
REAL CHECKS. 


BUT I AM HONEST! I give you frank, 
honest criticism if your mss. are not 
ready to sell. I give you competent 
constructive help. My criticisms are 
based on YOUR individual needs. 


IF your manuscripts can be made sal- 
able I'll show you how to make them 
salable. Your object and mine is to 
SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, whether 
they be short stories, novelettes, book 
length fiction or non-fiction. 


Any agent has plenty of interest in a 
BIG NAME WRITER—I have too. But 
I have the same interest in New writers. 
Remember, I personally place your 
manuscripts on the desks of editors ac- 
tively buying your type of material. 
Hollywood representation. 


All any of us can do is just talk in an 
ad—send me a manuscript and let me 
SHOW you my criticism and SALES 
service. 

FEES 


$2 from 1,000 te 3,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$3 from 3,000 to 6,000 words $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 to 10,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 


Fees based on individual mss., not aggregate 
wordage, and must be enclosed with submis- 
sion, together with return postage and a self- 
addressed envelope. 10% commission on 
sales. Eight day reporting schedule. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 
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Cooperative Publishing 
Sir: 

I .read your article in the February DiceEst 
titled “Clip and Paste” on page eleven and had 
some experiences with DeVorss and _ Bruce 
Humphries. What do you know about House 
of Field? I received a card from them announc- 
ing that they are in the market for books by 
new writers. 

ROSALIE STARRET BROWN, 

1987 East 79th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
® Essentially there is nothing wrong about pay- 
ing to have a manuscript published. Too often, 
the author reads into his publisher’s contract in- 
ferential promises and guarantees that do not 
exist in actual fact. This is the fault of the 
author. We have no sympathy for the publisher 
who solicits the work of an author by circular 
letter, inferring that he will publish the book, 
when in fact he means that he will publish the 
book if the author finances it. Correspondence 
such as this, initiated by the publisher, traffics 
on the credulity of the author. 

The following firms engage considerably in co- 
operative publishing, and therefore, may not use 
the market columns of the DiceEst to solicit 
manuscripts: House of Field, Bruce Humphries, 
De Vorss. We have no record that any of these 
firms have failed, at any time, to fulfill their 
contractural obligations.—Ed. 





Beware 

NOT listed by the DiceEst as legitimate “writer's 
colonies” are those groups sponsored by the League 
of American Writers, a thoroughly un-American 
and Communist organization. Writer’s colonies 
founded by this parent group are hot spots for 
spreading unrest, agitation, and the technique of 
revolution. Our “little red brother,” in fighting 
Germany at this time, is paralleling the cause of 
freedom and democracy (which includes the 
writer’s magna carta—a free press) by a freak of 
chance. Russia’s orbit has no more parallel to 
our own than have two circles which are tangent 
to each other at one point. 

The international Communist transmission belts, 
of which the League of American Writers is one 
(President: Dasheill Hammett), will now, on one 
hand, urge all support to “our ally, Russia,” and 
on the other hand continue their routine strategic 
Communist tricks, the sole purpose of which is to 
undermine our national unity. 

Strikers in American airplane factories who pre- 
viously found sympathy from the League of Amer- 
ican Writers will, if Russia is able to hold out long 
against Germany and secure planes from America, 
now find that Moscow will have turned the League 
of American Writers into a drum-beating patriotic 
weapon to speed more planes to Russia. 

Beware of writer’s organizations that are, in fact, 
political organizations existing for the sole purpose 
of exploiting or undermining America. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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1. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE OPERATOR 
OF A LOCAL MUSIC SHOP. What records have 
been the most popular during the past sev- 
eral years; are religious records in great de- 
mand in your city; have there been recent 
changes in musical tastes; what do people of 
various ages like best in music? Is the opera- 
tor a musician; and, if so, what have been 
the highlights of his or her musical career? 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


2. PROMINENT TRAPPERS OF YOUR STATE. 
How long have they been engaged in this 
work, and where do they send skins for man- 
ufacture into garments? The most valuable 
hides in the state, the most plentiful, and the 
rarest. The methods of the trappers; record 
catches; prices. Unforgettable expeditions, 
and how lost trappers have been rescued. 
Deal with animal traits; the sly nature of the 
fox, for instance. In the “lead,” show the 
extent and importance of trapping in your 


FOR AUGUST 


state. MARKET: State newspapers. 
3. TREES AND SHRUBBERY ON THE 
GROUNDS OF THE STATE CAPITOL. Interview 


the landscape gardener of the State House 
grounds and learn how he takes care of the 
flora. The amount of money spent for the 
grounds’ beautification. Trees with unusual 
histories, as some which were transplanted 
from famous and historic estates. The old- 
est as well as the rarest trees there. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


4. THE OLDEST CITY MAIL CARRIER. Slant: 
His devotion to his job. The length of the 
subject’s postal service. The number of miles 
he walks daily. Is he looking forward to re- 


Juty, 


A DAY 
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THE 
STORY-MARKET 
CLINIC 





4 // \ 
/ /\, \ \ \ 
offers to writers what has long been recognized 


as essential in nearly every other field: THE 
POOLING OF SPECIALIZED KNOWL- 


EDGE! We offer not only thorough and ex- 
| pert criticism of your story’s structure and 
style, but we also secure, when the story is close 
to market requirements a Secret Service report, 
from an editor or editorial reader, on what 
your story lacks and needs for that market. 
There is no additional charge for this secret 
market report. 

If you have difficulty in planning the ro- 
mantic (any except mystery) short story, you 
will be interested in the ABC COURSE. This 
inexpensive Course, based upon the techniques 
developed (1933-37) at Louis DeJean’s fa- 
| mous School of Authorship in Berkeley, Cali- 
| fornia, is helpful to professional as well as 
| beginning writers. Send for Circular. 
VIRGIL MARKHAM LOUIS DEJEAN 

ED BODIN 


THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 


155 West 20th Street New York City 























20 PAGES — 35 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
“100 HINTS FOR BEGINNING AUTHORS" 


M. A. de Ford 


Marketi Mi 
ing 


GENE ee co. 
2117 Union St. 





Ms. Preparati Sent tpaid 


for $1 cash. 


San Francisco 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only = ania looking 
scripts. There are over /00 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon . $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

| 8 errr $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie . .$3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

eer $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

RT goog oo nice news Main dee 50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohble 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH — 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000-3500 


stories articles . . serials . series. Now I'm 
teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 














SET TO 
MUSIC 


SONG POEM 


Send poems now for immediate consideration or write 
free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In Songwriting.’ 


SONG SERVICE 


Dept. 407 


for 


43 Park Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts 
Write for latest free information about radio 7 contests, win- 
uccess than ever 
many songs from new writers have been accepted. 
Correct work guaranteed, 


Successors to National Songland 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 41, WD-7, Thomaston, Me. 
“Write for 


SONGWRITERS FREE Book’ 


Write today for your copy of the new Free Book THE KEY TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING 


Submit your OTIOIN AL SONGS AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 
amination No obligation. 


ee — PUBLISHING — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 


ecent songs placed under _ royalty ntracts—BLUE a 
HOLLYwoop MOON—MIDNIGHT MADNE: SS, and many othe 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, 














Salem, 


Considering Two Short Shorts 


For $1 


Indiana 








(this month only). I’ve been selling 
them 15 years. Said Mark Lish, Sheridan, 
Wyo., “I’m sending this second one mainly 
because of your double offer. As you see, it’s 
not meant for COLLIER’S.” Then, after its 
sale to STREET AND SMITH: “Heap tickled, 
not a little surprised at the quick action.” I’m 
selling for myself, for others (all types), and 
maybe I can for you. 


JOHN KIERAN 


114 Chester Ave. Danville, Ill. 














Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


tirement? His hobbies. In his words tell the 
story of improvement in mail facilities in 
your city down the years. MARKET: A local 


newspaper. 


5. HOW THE WEALTHIEST MEN OF YOUR 
SECTION EARNED THEIR FIRST DOLLAR. Their 
leading ambitions in youth. Their beginning 
in the business or professional world and 
their rise. Ideas that netted them great 
profits. MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 


6. A WOMAN J UDGE 
STATE. How held 
Out of the ordinary experiences. 
ber of couples has joined in wedlock. 
Unusual marriages, child marriages or 
May-December marriages. Do people like 
marriage ceremonies performed by a men- 
ber of the feminine sex? Her advice to 
newlyweds might be used as the feature’s 
opening. Is single? MARKET: State 
newspapers. 


7. GROWTH OF THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
THE UNITED STATES. There is an anni- 
versary hook—August 7, 1789, marked the 
authorization of the nation’s lighthouses. 
Point of the article: The lighthouses as aids 
to navigation, watching for the safety of 
persons at sea. The first lighthouses and 
their keepers. Tales of veteran lighthouse 
keepers. _The equipment of a modern light- 
house. The brightest of Uncle Sam’s light- 
houses now. MARKET: A local newspaper. 
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8. NIGHT scHooLs. Their advent in 
your city, and their founders. Early night 
schools. Men and women who have “climbed 
the ladder of by attending such 
classes. Veteran teachers of these schools. 
The oldest students of a night school at 
present. Slant: The significance of night 
schools. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


9. AN INTERVIEW 


~~ 39 
success 


WITH THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE 
INSANE. Dominant idea: How the superia- 
tendent is helping humanity by his work. 
When and where did the subject enter this 
kind of endeavor? Interesting facts about 
mental diseases; the different types, The 
number of males and also the number of 
females. Mental delinquency among chil- 
dren. As a timely beginning, open your 
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article with the superintendent’s disclosure of 
the extent of loss of mind over war worry. 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


10. WHAT DIFFERENT ANIMALS EAT. Call 
upon a local naturalist for your information ; 
write the article in interview style. The 
heaviest and lightest eaters among animals. 
The strangest appetites. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. This should appeal to the editor 
of a nature or animal magazine, as Our 
Dumb Animals. 


11. INDIAN PRINCESSES OF YOUR STATE 
IN THE DISTANT PAST. Were there any acts 
on their part like that of Pocahontas? Their 
love affairs and also marriages with Pale- 
faces. Any descendants? Did a Princess 
save an entire white village, or trading post, 
from Indian destruction by a warning in-the- 
nick-of-time? Angle: Pocahontas wasn’t the 
only Princess to come to the rescue of a set- 


tler. MARKET: State newspapers. 
12. A PERENNIAL MAYOR IN YOUR SEC- 
TION. Interview some person who has served 


as the mayor of a city over a long period of 
years, probably establishing a record for serv- 
ice in this office. His activities, in both busi- 
ness and politics, prior to his election. Ac- 
complishments of his administrations. Slant: 
The progress of the city under his guiding 
hand. MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 


13. AN UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF HAND 
FANS, IN THE POSSESSION OF A LOCAL RESI- 
DENT. The oldest ones; the largest and the 
smallest. Those with remarkable histories. 
Any from foreign countries? MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


14. WOMEN IN BASEBALL CIRCLES. 
Theme: Woman’s love of the national pas- 
time. Does some woman own or manage a 
baseball club in your state or is the God- 
mother of an amateur team, coaching or 
backing the squad? Have some ladies in this 
sport “discovered” a big-time star of the 
diamond? MARKET: State newspapers. Here 
is something for a baseball publication. 


15. rattoornc. Its origin. The belief 
that it signifies courage. In the article lead 
off with the statement of how tattoo artists 
have flocked to localities where army camps 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


EXPERIENCE in the judg- 


tera YEARS’ 
and author's 


ing of manuscripts as 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn't 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward, Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ide Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


editors 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


Inc. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
















Write for hie inspiring book- 

let outlining opportunities for 

amateur songwriters. Remark- 

able changes in music industry give new writ- 

ers more chance than ever before. 
ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 

Dept. 14, 7608 Reading, Cincinnati, 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My propo- 
sition speaks for itself and one you ee TRULY APPRF- 
CIATE. a is believing . . ET ME CONVINCE 


YOU NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 







Ohio 








Chicago, Ill. 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Manuscripts typed neatly and ‘accurately, 40c per 1,000 

up to 10,000, thereafter 35c. Poetry Ic per line. Book 
lengths and plays special rates. Twelve years experience 
in typing. College graduate. Efficient service. 


RUBY JACKSON 














KENTUCKY 





CRUTCHFIELD, 
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HAVE YOU A PLAY 


. full-length, comedy or drama? I'd 
like to read it! Reasonable fees for 
full analysis and criticism. No punches 
pulled! Rewriting suggestions and 
marketing aid. Postcard brings you 
full particulars. 


REUBEN HANSER 


9609 66th Avenue Forest Hills, N. Y. 














POETS 


Send spelt addressed stamped envelope for 1941 PRIZE PRO- 

* San tag prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 

ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF 

HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a yea 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Tones 














YOU CAN PAY MORE, BUT—! 


can you get even as much SPECIFIC HELP? Your inst es 1¢- 
tor will have sold his own work to nearly a unsived pub 
tions from the book publishers and Esq uire, 
his clients in some instances making higher markets. Outline 
your writing problems in a letter enclosing stamp, or submit 
short story and $1 for sales consideration reading. Detail led 
treatment charged for separately 


RICHARD TOOKER, Writing Coach 
Box 148 (Express 741 E. Culver St.) Phoenix, Ariz. 


POETRY AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to Editors requirement—ac- 
curately, neatly and promptly. 
Reasonable rates. 


through the pu Ips 








E. PINES 
4343 Forrestville 


[TO SLICK PAPER | 
SHORT STORY WRITERS: 


“slick’’_ she 


Chicago, Ill. 








I analyze only 
I believe. If 
constructive 
returned witl 
Then send 1 
Positively no 
analysis. Stam; ed 






tories in whose possibilities 
' 70 - 








th 
“accom ae scri ipt. 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 


envelope shout 


Hollywood Hotel Hollywood, California 











are located. The demand for such work at 
this time. The popularity of tattooing, a 
method of ornamentation practiced by many 
barbarous races in ancient and modern 
times, among sailors. Interview a tattoo art- 
ist. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


16. THE LARGEST TRUCK GARDEN IN YOUR 
city. The profit that it brings its tiller. The 
products raised there. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 

17. DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN THE KLON- 
DIKE. *IT'was on August 17, 1896, that it was 
made. Recall the experiences of some per- 
sons of your state who took part in that gold 
rush. Relate how the discovery transformed 
the region into important territory and led 
to a dispute with Canada over the Alaskan 
boundry. MARKET: State newspapers. 


18. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SECRETARY 
OF THE LOCAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. The 
growth of the civic organization during his 
occupancy of the office. What is the body 
doing to attract industries? Odd requests 
that reach the secretary’s desk from residents 
of other states. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

19. LEADING RAISERS OF GAME CHICKENS 
OF YOUR SECTION. The purpose of the arti- 
cle is to provide an insight into a gamecock 
farm and reveal how cocking amounts to a 
big business. How cocks are raised and 
trained. Outstanding breeds; the most pop- 


ular. The sale of fowls far and near, and 
the prices. MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 
20. THE EARLIEST PUBLIC LIBRARY IN 


YOUR COUNTY. Was it the outcome of the 
interest and work of women? The quarters 
and the hours of operation. The first librar- 
ian and assistants. The number of members. 








Fa 


EXPERT, 
BEFORE 


(New, Easy Way 


NELEN WRIGHT Te Wintheon, Mass., 
SHORT STORY writing | anc 





CONTE SSTING are more closely Lael 
than I had realized. Thank you for your 
fine, helpful criticisms of the Sth. Brevity 


in writing is not a natural talent with me— 
but you certainly possess it to a superla- 
tive degree.’ 

HELEN KING, CONTEST JUDGE of 
many Literary Contests, writes _ have 
gone through your lessons quite thoroughly, 
and find you have covered all the important 
features . . . a very compact, concise, and 
conscientious effort . 


mobiles, 














a Dept. D, 


D 
QUICKEST, EASIEST Way FOR YOU TO WIN 


My course is APPROVED by contest rae and ENDORSED by 
International Contest Headquarters. 
Refrigerators, Watches, Radios—exciting, valuable prizes of 
every description are being won by my students. 


FREE! 


the many features of my EXCLUSIVE, LOW-COST course) which will 
show you HOW TO WIN in many current contests ! ! 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of CONTEST WRITING 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, Director 
4627 FERNHILL ROAD 


Win Prize Contests! | 


PERSONAL Sd OF YOUR CONTEST ENTRIES 
YOU SEN HEM TO THE waa JUDGE IS THE 


$1,000 Checks, $100 Checks, Auto- 


Your name on a postal will bring you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE a special copy of CONTEST FLYER (only one of 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


wal 





Writer’s Digest is your best 
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Slant: The cultural influence of the institu- 
tion in the county. MARKET: Sectional news- 
papers. 


21. GOVERNORS OF YOUR STATE WHO 
HAVE BEEN RELATED TO OTHER GOVERNORS. 
Does a certain family boast more than one 
contribution to the Governor’s Chair? Wil- 
liam Aiken, the great-grandfather of Burnet 
R. Maybank, the present Chief Executive of 
South Carolina, became governor of the Pal- 


metto State in 1844. MARKET: State news- 
papers. 
22. THE WATER SUPPLY OF YOUR CITY. 


Where is the supply obtained? The cost of 
the system; the capacity of the reservoirs; 
the pumping station. How the water is puri- 
fied; the rate of filtration. The water con- 
sumption locally, in the summer and in the 
winter. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

23. FOUNDERS OF CHURCHES IN YOUR 
city. Develop this into a series of articles. 
Theme: The founders’ service to the com- 
munity. The growth of the Temples of 
Worship; their size today. Did some of the 
promoters donate the ground on which the 
church was erected? MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


24. THE DRIEST SPOT IN YOUR STATE, AS 
REGARD RAINFALL. Is irrigation in use? The 
kinds of crops raised by the farmers there. 
See an official of the department of agricul- 
ture; county agents should be of 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


assistance. 


25. DEAF AND DUMB COUPLES. How some 
of your city earn an income; their training 
for such work. Lip-reading; amusing inci- 
dents in this connection. The subjects’ out- 
look on life. Their chief sources of amuse- 
ment; their favorite sports, authors, and the 
like. Their clubs. MARKET: A local news- 


paper. 


26. A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL ABILITY. Has your state, or a neigh- 
boring state, produced one of note? Peaks, 
in the United States and in foreign lands, 
that he has scaled; the highest of them. 
Were some of them unclimbed previously? 
Results of his exploration. Narrow escapes 
from death. MARKET: State newspapers. 





If You REALLY Wish to Write, | Have 
the Four-Point Service You Need 


Correspondence—Constructive, Detailed Mar- 
ginal and Separate Analysis of Mss. Creative 
Counsel on Sales and Personal Problems. 

Class—Small, Intensive Workshop Groups. In- 
struction based directly on specific mss. July 
and August sessions now forming at my Rock- 


port, Mass. studio. Enrollment limited, write 
immediately. 
Personal Conference—lIndividual, specialized 


help fitted to your particular problem. 
REWRITE—The Magazine for Working Writers. 
Unbelievable! Priceless! It would cost you $25 
in any course, but month after month you get 
dynamic Technical and Inspirational Ideas— 
for $1 per year. Special summer subscription, 
7 issues, 50c. 


The Service that “Gets Things Done" 


My writers are selling. Are you? My Service is a 
24-hour, 52 weeks one. When writers need me, I am 
usually able to jump into action. 

When in Massachusetts you are exte nded a cordial 
invitation to visit my office. Except during August 4-14, 
whens I “Staff? at the U. of N. H. Writer’ s Conference, 
you will find me at one of the two addresses below 
Yours for better writing. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St., Cambridge, or, 9-B Dock 
Square, Rockport, Massachusetts 








OUT OF TOWN CARTOONISTS 
GAGMEN TAKE NOTICE! 


Before coming to New York or wasting more postage, write 
for details about booklet (now in preparation) ‘‘What Are 
Your Chances Currently in the Magazine Cartoon Field in 
oe or by Mail?’’ (Illustrated) of especial value to the 
Gagr man. Interesting to the writer or layman, A_ frank 
vey based on many years exper ence in a field by the 
‘Mag clan Cartoonists’ Journal (forth: 
Send stamped envelope for reply or money” coter for $1.00 
if you wish to reserve copy (sight unseen). 


THURSTON GENTRY 
and Associates 


406 West 20th, New York City 








To Be Set To Music 
Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly trained and 
well-known composer. More than 150 of my songs and 
arrangements have been accepted for publication, Details of 
Collaboration and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 

J. CHAS. McNEIL 

A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Let Us Print Your 


MAGAZINE OR BOOK 


New Plant —New Machinery 
Low Prices. 


THE SENTINEL 


Box 238, MERIDEN, CONN. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 





Handbook are now standard Why 
many profits from wersifcation? 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. 





YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


poems now. 


versifers, song-writers, how to perfect their verses and 
get the fullest returns from them, 
instructor in Versification at New Yo 
of my work with private pupils, “7 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is dor 





rrespo 
The Glory Road, Complete Rirsains ‘Dictionary 
Write “today; 

Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 


Submit now for Xmas and New Year markets; perfect 
For 25 years, I have taught poets, 


{ 


luding my wi rk as 
it lost 





yon are 














KNOW WHAT TO DO 
“AND WHEN To voir! 


S your faith in yourself shaken? 

Can you adjust yourself to the 
changing times? Have you found 
your plans and enterprises suddenly 
thwarted by the unexpected—rob- 
bing you of confidence? You do not 
have to be a prophet to know what 
is coming—or a miracle worker to 
make the most of an opportunity. 
Just as straws in the wind show its 
direction, so you can learn from the 
things people do what their moods 
and fancies are—and use them to your 
good advantage. If you once know 
human nature—its traits and psy- 
chological tendencies—you will have 
a confidence, born of knowledge, and 
equal to every situation. 


ACCEPT THIS Free BOOK 


For several centuries the Rosicrucians—a 
world-wide Fraternity—have made a study 
of these functions of mind and their relation- 
ship to human conduct in the world in which 
we live. To thousands of men and women 
they have made life less mysterious—and 
Write 


success and happiness more assured. 
today for a free copy of the 
book, The Secret Heritage. It 
contains no strange formu- 
las, but tells how you may 
have these beneficial teach- 
ings for study in the privacy 
of your home. Address 
Scribe F_X.Y. 


Tbe ROSICRUCIANS (AMoRC) 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK SAN JOSE, CALIP. 





NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


Writer’s Digest is your best 











You might place this with a national maga- 
zine, as National Geographic Magazine or 
Travel. 


27. A BOY CHOIR OF your ciTy. Its his- 
tory, as told by the director. Appearances 
over the state. Do some members of the 
choir expect to spend their lives as profes- 


sional musicians? MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 
28. COAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 


STATES. On August 28, 1806, the first coal 
build your 


largest coal de- 


was mined in the 
“lead” from that fact. The 


nation; so 


posits.. Discovery of new coal beds. Coal 
products, in war and peace time industries. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


FLYER OF YOUR 
acrobatic flying. 
Various stunts that make the spines of on- 
lookers tingle; the most difficult. Accidents 
in the pilot’s career. In the opening, let the 
daredevil of the air give a description of his 
most thrilling moment; you want to be as 
dramatic as possible. The remuneration of 
MARKET: State newspapers. An 
market. 


29. A FAMOUS 
STATE. Facts 


STUNT 
concerning 


stunt flying. 
aviation magazine is a likely 

30. A VISIT TO A CAMERA FACTORY. (Chi- 
cago, N. Y. C., Binghampton, Rochester). 
An informative article. Describe, step by 
step, the manufacture of cameras. The lat- 
est types of cameras, in contrast with early 
ones; the most expensive. How the country 
has become camera-conscious within recent 
years. MARKET: A local newspaper. Send 
this to a youth publication. 


31. THE EDITOR OF A RELIGIOUS PERIODI- 
cAL. The life story of a man or woman who 
fills the editorship of a religious weekly or 
monthly in your state. Length of service in 
this capacity. The task of preparing an issue. 
Is he or she a widely-known contributor to 
other publications or the author of religious 
books? MARKET: State newspapers. 








MANUSCRIPT ree 


An author says, “Your prompt service is remarkable; the 


quality of your material the best have foun 
30 9x12 and 30 9%4x12% pesdbedeneccescoened . .$1.00 
a RE SE 3 Ow eee 1,00 
65 No. 10 and 65 No, i ee errs Pere 1,00 


USED WRITERS books for rent Ile per day. 
Also bought, sold, exchanged. Request list. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
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July Humor Markets 
By DON ULSH 


EGARDLESS of how hot July weather be- 

comes your hot ideas must be EARLY FALL 
stuff. Football, World Series Base Ball, Back to 
School, etc. Also remember the WAR and DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM is timely now and will con- 
tinue to be for some time to come. 


Toronto Star Weekly, The Star Building, Tor- 
onto, Canada, is in the market for class gags 
for syndication in Canada. Payment is $7.50 on 
acceptance. If you have war gags put your 
characters in Canadian uniforms. Miss Margaret 
Lee looks at roughs. 


Swank, 247 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y., 
Abner J. Sundell, editor. “Our payment on accep- 
which was published in WRITER’sS 
Dicest is for stories and articles and not for 
cartoons. In addition to publishing Swank Mag- 
azine we also publish Desh and Grin which also 
run cartoons and in order to keep our records 
straight, on the books which run the same type 
of material we are forced to make payment for 
cartoons, not on acceptance but at the time we 
schedule the cartoon into a particular book.” 
We understand payment for cartoons here is five 
dollars. The magazine has been called a ‘poor 
man’s Esquire’ so slant your stuff accordingly. 


tance policy 


Gags, 831 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl. 
Charles Rubino, editor, has finally decided upon 
their rates which is $7.00 flat per cartoon from 
now on. Special features rate higher by arrange- 
ment with the editor but the run of the mill gag 
is Seven bucks. All payments promptly on 
acceptance. 


Tel Mel Bernstein, 1457 Broadway, New York 
City, is about to issue a “mysterious cartoon 
publication,” the details of which are closely 
guarder, even to contributors who have received 
OKs from the gentleman. Mr. Bernstein’s wants 
are simple. He wants ideas that are terrifically 
funny. The finished drawing to be in four or 
five colors in poster handling, no water colors. So 
if you have aideas that are wows and you are an 
expert color artist and you are willing to work 
for a promised five dollars, Tel Mel Bernstein 
is your man, 


Radio Guide, 831 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Ill., will be very slow on reports for several weeks 
due to Mr. Swarthout’s serious illness. Contribu- 
tors to Radio Guide or Gags Magazine who wish 
to send a line of cheer to this very regular editor 
should address Mayo Brothers Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn. 


New Yorker, 25 West 43rd, New York City. 
“We are starting out the summer season with a 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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SPnsdsch, Yate. 


TORYCRAFT 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WILDFIRE 


never flamed through a forest faster than the startling 
story of STORYCRAFT has swept across the country. 
STORYCRAFT presents Frederick Palmer’s astonishing 
new method of training people to 
SUCCEED IN WRITING 

and selling popular magazine fiction at the highest 
market rates. ver one hundred complete, currently 
published magazine stories are dissected and _ carefully 
analyzed for you. You are shown precisely how these 
stories were constructed by their authors. Frederick 
Palmer’s copyrighted slide-rule system of story evalua- 
tion; his chromatic method of story analysis; his detaile 
revelation of professional writers’ 


“SECRET METHODS” 
and artful ‘tricks’? imbue you with priceless knowledge 
which has never been available before. 

It is impossible to compress the whole amazing story 
of Frederick Palmer’s new, streamlined, timesaving 
STORYCRAFT training into this brief space. So a 
fascinating illustrated brochure has been prepared for 
you. It is entitled 


YOUR WRITING CAREER 
and the coupon presented below will bring you a copy, 
FREE. Formerly the fee for this same training, ad- 
ministered in private instruction by Frederick Palmer, 
was $1,000. Now it is available in home-study form 
at 17 cents per day! The fee will be sharply raised 
within a short time, however. Note the following facts: 

(1) Stories created by students of Frederick Palmer, 
under his guidance, have been published in virtually 
every magazine in the United States; 

2) Frederick Palmer’s methods are approved and 
endorsed by more authors, editors, publishers and edu- 
cators than any other course of instruction in the world. 
SEND NOW ffor the illustrated descriptive brochure 
“YOUR WRITING CAREER” which contains detailed 
description of Frederick Palmer’s STORYCRAFT, with 
portraits of famous authors and STORYCRAFT sstu- 
dents and their signed statements of opinion concern- 
ing this new and unprecedented way to succeed in 
profitable professional writing. 


ALSO FREE 


Lesson Number One and 
Assignment Number One. 
Frederick Palmer will 
send you a report and 
analysis of your work, 
field of unlimited in- 2lso absolutely without 
come for you. obligation. 


mu LCN 


FREDERICK PALMER, President, “Storycraft’’ 
Academy Building (Department 111) 

5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
without obligation, 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOW 


It may open a new 





Frederick Palmer is not connected 
with any other organization. 











Please send me FREE, **"YOUR WRITING 


CAREER” and Division No, 1 of your NEW STORYCRAFT 
Course and Service. It is understood that I may complete 
the entire first Writing Assignment and obtain your per- 
sonal report on my work, also entirely without cost or 
obligation. 

N@MC@ 20 eee tee etree ree eee e ewer ne eereeeeeee 
BGBTORD cc ccc vec cer ser see ere ses esseevescoeseceerece 
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slim margin of drawings with a summer back- to the war abroad and the defense program 
ground. We need vacation drawings of all kinds here. 
beaches, Summer resorts, summer! sports, both As we have told you before, we need timeiy 
professional and amateu highlife and lowlif pictures. We are prepared to consider them on 
vacation scenes and Ne York summer _back- any day, not merely at our Tuesday art meeting. 
grounds, such as Central Park. side walk cafes and A few subjects you should give particular atten- 
the ball parks. tion to are: Crew Racing, Summer Theatres, 
Lewisohn Stadium Concerts and other outdoor 
“We are still looking for timely ideas on musical events; Horse Racing, Base Ball, All 
tional and local affairs, particularly in relation Vacation Activities and College Commencements. 
s . « ‘ . 
Prize Winners—Writer's Digest $2,500 Contest 
In the June issue, we published the names of the winners of first through 29th 
prize in the annual Dicest short-short story contest, offering $2,500 in prizes. Letters 
from the first and second prize winners ($250 and $100, respectively) appear in this 
issue. Following are the names of writers who won from 30th to 200th prize inclusive. 
30—L. Ernenwein, Route 4, Box 258, Tucson, Ariz. Miss Holly Hegg F. R. Stanley 
3i—Phil E. Lockwood, Santa Ynex, Calif. Washington, D. C. Lebanon, Ohio 
}2—-Lucy Embury, 46 Maple St., New Canaan, Conn C. Estey Smith John McMinds 
33—William Waller, 555 W. 156th St., New York City Minnepaoolis, Minn Wenatchee, Wash. 
34—-David Lavender, Barrington Ranch, R. F. D. 1, Ruth Curtis Mary McGill 
Ojai, Calif. : Roxbury, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
35—Nancy Moore Kelsey, The Old House at the Farm Frank L. Parke Hazel G. McCabe 
Charlottesville, Va : New York City, N. Y Lompoc, Calif. 
36—Sidney Waldo, 708 ,14th St., Santa Monica, Calif Doris M. Gagnon . R. McKenzie 
37—J. W. Benjamin, Lewisburg, W. Va. Hillsboro, N. Itasca, Ill. 
38—Patricia Kaynor, 50 Peterboro St., Detroit, Mich Florence Impey Baier Roy W. McCracken 
39—Al W. Clark, c/o Wayne’s Theatrical Agency, Chase San Francisco, Calif. Alhambra, Calif. 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo j Mrs. D. F. King V. H. Gaddis 
40—C. William Harrison, c/o August Lenninger, New Little Rock, Ark. Olivet, Ill. 
York City. Webster Kuswa Mrs. J. H. McClure 
41—Frank Pavlinac, Jr., 2484 Burton St., Warren, Ohio Wauwatosa, Wis. Seattle, Wash. 
42—William Plax, 2615 Somerset Drive, Los Angeles, George Perry Horton 
California. Seattle, Wash. 
43—Joyce A. Wright, 7315 S. E. Reed College Place, 


Portland, Ore. 
44—Virginia Nielsen 

age York City. 
45—A. A. McArthur, 208 

ela Canada. 
46—Captain Joseph Stanley, 


Pressey, c/o August Lenninger, 


Crescent Road, Calgary, Al- 


Chanute Field, Ill 


47—Mrs. R. T. Perlnutter, 309 Beach Ave., Conimicut 
Rhode Island. 

8—Eric Edwards, 646 Rowan Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 

49—Cresswell H. Washington, Box 386, Cristobal, Canal 


Zone 


50—Maud Grinnell, c/o Robert Scott Cathey, 410 Postal 


Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
51st to 100th Prizes 

Dorothy Quick Cuvier McGarr 

New York City, N. Y Pittsburgh, Pa 
Esther Ann Cox Gordon T. Rand 

Canton, Ohio Johnstown, N. Y 
Charles Chappelear B. Freeman 

Zanesville, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herbert F,. Fuerstenau Amiel Kostbar 

Hazel, S. Dakota Englishtown, N. J 
James Robert Hunt Albert L. Wilder 

Cranston, R. I Waverley, Mass. 


Sybil Allen 
New York City, 
M. G. McNamara 
San Francisco, Calif 
Doris Stead 


David Newton Perkins 
New Orleans, La. 

Loulie Livingstone 
Decatur, Ala. 

Re alph Goller 


x. ¥ 


Bo Rag oh hay ew York City, N. Y 
New York City, N. ¥ He elen Chase 
Frederic Anthony Lane Cincinnati, Ohio 
San Francisco, Calif. Margaret Ferris Bivens 
Frederick Koenig, Jr. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. Georgia Armstrong 
Glenn H. Asquith Wilmette, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Henry W. Linn 
W. W. Sutow Newark, N. J 
San Francisco, Calif. Mrs. Otis Winn 
Marea Osborne Detroit, Mich. 
Lancaster, Pa. Carl Nessler 
Shaler G. Wilder Hastings - on - Hudson, 
Mecca, Calif. New York 
Robin Dean, R. D. Reynolds 
New York, N. Y. Mendenhall, Miss. 
Mrs. Sarah Shields Pfeiffer Mrs. Edna Drake 
Auburndale, Mass. Caledonia, II. 


(Concluded 


100th to 200th Prizes 


101—Sol Levy 122—Mark McMillin 
ew York City San Bernardino, Cal 

102—Jas. B. Hendrix, Jr. 123—Frederick Laing 
New York City ge York City 

103—Mabel Bryden 124—H. G. McGinnis 
Topeka, Kans, Midway, Pa. 

—a- dward Harrison 125—Maxwell Wilson Mc- 
New York City Donald 

105—Mildred Geiger Gil- Sacramento, Calif. 
yertson 126—A. J. Doell 


New Orleans, La. 
127—Dermot M’Cormick 


Sheldon, Iowa 
106—Carol Rice 


New York City Chicago, Ill 
107—Mrs. Virginia Mc- 128—Gladys B. Johnson 

Dowell Ott Center City, Minn. 

Lewisburg, W. Va. 129—Alfred G. Kuehn 
108—Mary Bozarth Chris- Milwaukee, Wis. 

tian 130—Winniefred Houghton 


Arlington, Va. 
131—Donald Collins 

Demarest, N. 
132—Ruth L. C rocker 


Okmulgee, Okla. 

109—T yline Perry, c/o 
Jacques Chambrun 

ew York City 
110—Robert Dillon, 


: c/o Philadelphia, Pa. 
August Lenniger 133—Raymond Schoeder 
New York City S. Wausau, Wis. 
111—Lawrence W iezel : 134—Suzanne Hewson 
. St. John, N. B., Can. Shreveport, La. 
ae Saeeeeee 135—Charlotte Moore 
cron, Wnio Edmonton, Alberta, 
113—Cece lia Judd ‘anada 
> Te — 
i14— saaoeg a Nebr. 136—Joe E. Grenzeback 
etaty Baron, (Conn. W. Hollywood, Calif. 


137—Ettie Roemer Hunter 
Shreveport, La. 
138—Roma Rose and Beth 


115—Mark M. Singer 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
116—Jessie de M. Goutiere 


Fisherman’s Cove, Young _ - 

. C., Canada New York City 
117—Florence L. Howell 139—Jane Bunker Lumley 
Jerseyville, Woodstock, II. 

118—Lois Ames 140—Herman Giles 
Boston, Mass. Big Stone Gap, Va. 

119—Morton R. Weissman 141—Mrs. Philip M. Africa 
Brooklyn, Seattle, Wash. 


120—Elizabeth Blan< hard 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

121—Ed Sonntag 
Chapel Hill, N. C 
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142—David Dortort 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

143—Carl Happel 
New York City 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER'S DIGEST is much greater 


Each issue is 











than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
read by beginning writers, profe sional writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agen- 
cies, and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries, 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers re unusually fine results. . 

No s oner, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the August issue on or before July 12. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an_ advertiser 


in our onal’? department to get in touch, please, with 


pers 
WRITE R S DIGEST promptly. 








INDEX TO WRITER’S DIGEST ARTICLES for past 
ten years, including Year Books; cross-indexed. 
$1.00. Latolia L. Hillyer, 1207 N. Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. ee 

TEACHER (WRITER) WANTS vacation job in large 
city. Anything considered. Will pay own transpor- 
tation. Write: Box V-1. 


8 MM and 16 MM CAMERAS, Projectors and Films. 
Lists, free. (Art film samples, 10c.) Box 108, Lef- 
fert’s Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ATTENTION WRITERS!” PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
CHART—lInsures perfect typing the story script. 
Postal for particulars. Albright Company, 1912 


Gardena, Avenue, Glendale, California. 


WORLD-WEARY HOME-SEEKERS RETREAT. $35 
month. Cedar Lodge, Monkton, Vt. 


DO YOU BELIEVE that a worthy, capable man, can 
sometimes be thwarted by finances alone? 
I am a writer (41). Single. Ambitious, educated, 
good family back-ground. A-1 personality and ap- 
pearance. I need a loan, but not a gift! Will con- 
sider any reasonable proposition. Urgent. Box V-4. 


Full 
25c. 


instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, 


50 best markets sent for 
Wiilmar, Minn. 





PLOTS WITH PERSONALITY—Your own story-idea 
clothed with drama, originality, appeal. My 3000- 


word personal letter detailing characters, opening, 
crises, climax-——$3. Love-story a specialty. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. “In business since 1937.” 


ae York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, 


Co ee 
SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 


painstaking service for 


spondence club. Confidential, 
Established 


refined but lonely men and women. 


1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 

HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 

STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 

ST. BERNARD DOG wants job. Can count, whistle, 


and play accordion, Box V-8. 


COZY CABINS 
Albuquerque, N. 


eighteen miles from 


in mountains, 
to plots and 


Help yourself 


western background. Write for rates. Casa Loma 
Lodge, Cedar Crest, N. M. 

DRAMATIC, SALABLE, detailed short story plot, 
50c; 3 for $1. Novel plot $1. Box H-4, 

A BILLION PLOTS FROM SEARS’ CATALOGUE! 


plot from Sears, 
no hokum—it ac- 
Plotamatic, Box 


How to write any kind original 
Roebuck catalogue, $1. This is 
tually works! Mailed postpaid. 
1272, Columbus, Ga. 


Send $2 


NOSE OILY? Let me tell you what I use. 
5442 


check or money order to Miss Preschley, 
Harper Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LINK YOUR NAME to the Future! 
Rocket Society. Dime brings information. 
Farnsworth, 4108 N. Kenmore, Chicago, 


Join the U. S. 
_ 
Illinois. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


THAT CERTAIN SOMEONE belongs to The Friend- 
ship Club. Do you? Dollar memberships. Write 
Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Washington, and 
enclose postage. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c¢ 
for details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


NEW CONTACTS—thru our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discriminat- 
ing clientele, all faiths. Write or telephone Grace 
Bowes, American Service, 236-WD West 70th St., 
New York City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS. A complete folio 
of instructions, policy and market list, $1.00 post- 
paid. Free circular. Richard Publishing Service, 
4340 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


MUSIC WRITER WANTED to collaborate with lyric 
writer. Gene Stuart, Nyberg Bidg., Booneville, 
Arkansas. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COLLEGE WOMAN, linguist, 
world travelled, distinguished, wishes correspond- 
ence with interesting cultured unusual people, es- 
pecially women, object friendship. Miss Hamilton 
Motolinea, 20. Box 307, Mexico City, Mexico. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc., spare time. Enclose stamp. 
O'Neill, 2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 


WANTED—Originals or carbons of business letters 
covering interesting transactions. C. Naether, 4442 
Woodman, Van Nuys, Calif. 


LEARN TO ANALYZE HANDWRITING for pleasure 
and profit. 3000 word illustrated lesson with ex- 
amination free. American Foundation, 600 Main, 
Noel, Mo. 


SELL JUVENILES—Anyone 
“Shortcuts” dime, stamp. Brown, 
Francisco. 


can who really tries. 
1226 47th, San 


BENJAMIN DORFMAN analyzes your problems. One 


dollar. 115 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frankel, 3623W 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. 


Dickens, Chicago. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 10304 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION SHAKY? I correct both; 
send 50c per 1000 words, with stamped return 
envelope. M. L. Paraboschi, A.M., 3825 Washington 
Street, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 


LATEST STORY-MARKETS: 190 short-short mark- 
ets; 70 love-markets. Dime each, plus stamp. FMR 
Service, 1457-W Broadway, N. Y. 


CLERGYMAN, MODERN-MINDED, author, composer, 
desires as wife cultured lady under forty with some 
means, co-operate in re-establishing Californian 
home. Box V-3. 





RESEARCH; CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, GOVERN- 
MENT BUREAUS. Long experience in preparing ac- 
curate reports. Low prices for immediate summer 
work. Ghostwriting of all kinds. JOHN CREHORE, 
Washington Grove, Maryland. 


BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue Free. 
,» 30 Church, New York City. 


SEND YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS with self ad- 


Renseb Press- 





dressed stamped envelope and voluntary fee to 
Personal Problems Advisor, Route 2, Box 811, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

GAG WRITERS—New market plan. Details 10c. 


Charles Dennis, Route 4, Springfield, Missouri. 


WRITER’S books bought, sold, 
Box 531,Wink, Texas. 


SOUTHERN WIDOW, 45, versatile, refined intelligent, 
good disposition, snappy appearance, uses type- 
writer, excellent cook, real homemaker, doesn’t drink 
or smoke. Wishes position with widower as com- 
panion, housekeeper, nurse. Love children. Go any- 
where. References. y S- V-5. Write details. 


exchanged, rented. 


Cc 
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COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY: Secretary of Writer’s 
Club has several new copies. First comers can 
obtain them at $8 each. Jesse Webb, 1426 Walton 
Avenue, Bronx, N. 


in over 200 Journals, 


AUTHOR OF FACT-FICTION 
tells how he 


with only a fourth grade education, 


does it for $1.00. E. E. Gentry, Marthaville, 
Louisiana. 

POETRY POST CARDS 6 for 25c, entertaining, 
educational, interesting. B. Leppin, 758 Bradford 


Street, Brooklyn. 
GET CHECKS from smalltown publications. Rural 
Writer and Special Correspondent Plan, 25c. Press 


1926'2 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DO YOU WANT to buy,sell or trade new or used 
Writer’s Books? Anderson Lending Library, P. O. 
Box 548, Muskogee, Okla. 


AN ENDLESS SUPPLY OF PLOTS! 


any kind original plot from Sears, 


How to write 
Roebuck cata- 


logue, $1. This is no hokum—it actually works! 
Mailed postpaid. Plotamatic, Box 1272, Columbus, 
Georgia. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s Gag-Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating! 13c. 


Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 

A NICKEL (plus stamp) brings you 120 latest 
SHORT-SHORT Markets. MacGregor, Box 93, 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. 

CAN’T SELL MANUSCRIPTS? Don’t starve. Make 


profits in spare time from your cellar. Details 25c. 
Dallas Foreman, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


GHOST WRITING? REVISION SERVICE: Stories, 
articles, publicity, speeches. Sixth year. Also: ad- 
vertising copywriting. Sincere queries, please! 


Ghost-Scribe Studios, P. O. Box 1708, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


condition — 


COOK’S PLOTTO — complete — perfect 
New 


$7—Mr. Lamb, Camp Boycroft, Wolfeboro, 
Hampshire. 


RAPID WRITING. For interviews, lecture notes, rough 
drafts. Easily learned. Reads cold. System 15c. 
Georgia Nicholas, Venice, California. 


DOES WORRY ROB YOU OF HAPPINESS? DO YOU 
SEEK MENTAL CONTENTMENT? Personal, sin- 
cere advice on your problems in strictest confi- 
dence. Send $1.00 to Frank Fulton, 2559 Garrett, 
Balto., Md. 


RENTING WRITER’S BOOKS from us is convenient, 
economical and practical. Ask for Writer’s List. 
Anderson Lending Library, P.O. Box 548, Muskogee, 

kla. 


“PENNING HUMOR FOR PROFIT.” Valuable new 
treatise, 50c. Dick Hanlon, 95 Franklin, Auburn, 


AUTHOR, GHOST WRITER, EDITOR, PUBLICIST 
solicits meritorious pronrositions. Louis Marlett, 
5403 Black, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
—148-p., best-selling book, “125 Ways To Make 
Money With Typewriter,” and complete course in 
either Spanish, French, German or Italian—both 
for price of book alone, $1.00. Guaranteed 100%. 
James Duffy, 160 Davis Avenue, Kearny, N. J. 


BEGINNERS FREE LANCE MARKETS $.25, 
Commonwealth Ave., Suite 3, Boston, Mass. 


SELL certain newspaper clippings up to 5c each. 
“I WANT TO BUY” tells where. Latest copy, in- 
teresting contest information all for silver dime. Lee 

ooch, Hernando, Miss. 


CHICAGO WRITER. PHOTOGRAPHER, SEEKS 
NEW AND INTERESTING FRIENDS. Box V-2. 


NEW WRITERS CAN SELL SHORT ITEMS! Sell- 


1322 


ing secrets, markets, tested slant-chart, dime, stamp. 


Will Heidman, New Ulm, Minn. 


1941 57 


GRAMMAR, SPELLING, and PUNCTUATION cor- 
rected. Enclose 50 cents per thousand words and 
stamped return envelope. Hughes, Box 76, Canton, 
Connecticut. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells Kind. 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 1926'2-D Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Large 


2,500 used correspondence courses, books. 
Thomas 


bargain list $.10. Wanted—books, courses. 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything and teach you. Com- 
plete plans, 25c. Ready-B, 2149, Jackson, Chicago. 


PREPARE for successful career, writing, lecturing, 
etc. 20c. Fountain Square Station, Box 5413, Indian- 
apolis. 


GAGMEN! 9x12 WASH “ROUGHS” of your gags 
drawn for magazine submission. Sign, and market 
them yourself. Stop working for commissions. 25c 
each. Imperial Art Service, Box 34, Summit, N. 


YOUNG LADY WILL DO TYPING, genealogical re- 
search, part time, for board, private room in quiet 
home. References exchanged. Box V-6. 


% PRICE CLEARANCE Writers Books! List free. 
Modern Success Library 1510 Royale, Pekin, Ill. 


MINIATURE PUBLICATIONS needs poetry. Send 
stamp for details. Mrs. C. A. Palmer, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


UNHAPPY? TRY a personal letter campaign for one 
year. No list or magazine. World’s Simplest Method. 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley 
Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


offer to members of Writer’s 


WE HAVE ai special 
Box 548, 


clubs. Anderson Lending Library, P. O. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926'14-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 

LONESOME? Get Highways to Romance .. . Free!! 


Charming Descriptions, All Ages, Many Wealthy. 


Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


“OPPORTUNITY FLASHES”— Honestly helpful to 
beginning Writers. Side money plans. Quarter brings 
layout guaranteed. Hinkle Press, Joplin, Missouri. 


FREE LIST—Latest writer’s books. For sale or rent. 
Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN driving to California in August. Would 
take short-story student along. Box V-7. 


POETS! EARN MONEY ON POEMS “RETURNED.” 
See every poem you have written in print. Send 50c 
coin for instructions. Foster Hays, Waynesburg, Ky. 





“HARNESSING THE SUBCONSCIOUS.” Learn how to 
change failure into success. 10c. Louise White, 
42 East 50th, New York. 


“THE STUDENT CARTOONIST” copy, 
change Syndicate, 1620 Upper Parkway So., 
tosa, Wis. 


25c. Ex- 
Wauwa- 





GIRL REFUGEE wishes to find partner for ready 
written 140,000-word novel. Gentlemen around 30 
years of age, write. Do not have to be professional 
writer. Write Box 697, Evanston, Ill. 


OPPORTUNITIES GALORE!!! Discouraged??? Baf- 
fling Problems??? People helped everywhere. Send 
your troubles with $1.00 for expert analysis and 


help. Fifteen years experience. Testimonials. W. 
Billings, Consultant, 705 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





VERY HANDSOME humorist, gag-writer desires at- 
tractive correspondent. P. O. Box £04, Chicago. 








WRITER’S MARKET 
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Women’s and Home Markets 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Frank W. McDonough, Editor. Issued monthly; 


10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We do not use fic- 
tion, fashions or beauty aids. We want articles 
about the home and gardening. We buy photo- 
graphs. Poetry is bought for frontispieces. Re- 
ports are made within one week to ten days. We 
pay $50 to $500, promptly on acceptance.” 
Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Mrs. Marian E. Murtfeldt, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 


articles of about 1000 to 1500 words on subjects 
of fashion, household or interest to 
brides. We buy poetry.” 

The Catholic 
College, Detroit, 
Editor. Issued 


etiquette 
World, Mary Grove 

Michigan. Florence E. Cox, 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We buy live, well-written fiction on any 
theme. The story must be ethically sound and 
the characters normal interesting people. Ad- 
venture or detective stories are acceptable. Style, 
characterization, atmosphere and dialogue are 
more important than plot. Lengths: short stories, 
1500 to 3500 words; serials, 20,000 to 30,000 
words. ‘We use feature articles of general in- 
terest or of specific interest to women—1000 to 
2500 words. We buy photographs. Poetry runs 
from 4 to 16 lines. Reports are in two weeks to 
one month. We pay Ic a word, on publication.” 

Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued 


Woman's 


monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2.50 a year. “We use short 
stories, 4000 to 6000 words; serials, which are 
usually written to order. Article material: fea- 
ture articles, 2500 to 3500 words; one page arti- 
cles, 800 to 1200 words. Ideas may be sub- 
mitted by letter. We buy poetry. Reports are 
in two weeks. We pay highest rates on ac- 
ceptance.” 

House Beautiful, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Kenneth K. Stowell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “No fiction 


but we will 
and _blue- 
how-to-do 
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Most of the articles are staff written, 
use stories accompanied by pictures 
prints of new and remodeled houses ; 





other interesting and perti- 


occasional 
We buy photographs if they illus- 


subjects ; 
nent subjects. 
trate a story. 
ment is average, 
lication.” 
Mademoiselle, 1 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “‘We accept 
articles on everything except fashion, beauty and 
decorating, which are staff written and contribu- 


Reports 
made 


in two weeks. Pay- 
acceptance and pub- 


are 
on 


ted. Articles may be on careers, travel, etc. 
Lengths: articles, 2500 words; fiction, 3000 
words; short shorts, 1000 words. We occasionally 


buy photographs to work in with a specific article 


or story. Reports are in one to two weeks. We 
pay on publication.” 

Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Walter L. Doty, Editor. Issued 


50c a year. “We use arti- 
cles whose theme are solutions to problems in 
Western home building, gardening, cooking, en- 
tertaining and traveling. Must be brief and prac- 
tical We buy photographs. Reports are in ten 
days. We pay 2c a word, on publication.” 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Mrs. Lorna Farrell, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use articles 
with a self-help or informative angle. Treatment 
not too heavy. Length, 1500 words, approximate- 
ly. Reports are within a month. Payment varies 
in accordance with importance and length of 
material.” 

Woman’s Day Magazine, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Issued monthly; 2c a copy. 
“We use short stories up to 5000 words of human 
interest rather than ‘escape’ type. No photographs 
or poetry. Reports are usually within two weeks, 
sometimes four Payment usually on ac- 
ceptance.” 


monthly; 10c a copy; 


w 


weeks 


Sports Markets 


The Alaska Sportsman, Box 118, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use no fic- 


tion but we are always in need of good factual 
articles dealing with Alaska and experiences in 
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Alaska. Such articles must be written by an 
Alaskan or by a person who has been in Alaska 
in order to fill our requirements for authenticity. 
We use manuscripts from 2000 to 6000 words in 
running 


length and occasionally longer articles 

from 7000 to 18,000 words. We buy Alaska 
photographs, for which we pay 50c to $5.00. We 
buy poetry. Reports are within one month. Pay- 


ment is %4c per word, paid on publication.” 
The American Field, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. William F. Brown, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 20c a copy. $5.00 a year. “We 
use good yarns about bird dogs and bird hunting, 
1500 to 3000 words. Quail, pheasants and ruffed 
grouse principally, but other upland game birds, 


also. We can use game and shooting articles 
with fishing mss. suitable in season. We buy 
photographs. Poetry is seldom used. Reports 


are in two weeks. Payment varies. Made end of 


month of publication.” 

Baseball Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued semi-annu- 
ally; 20c a copy; 40c a year. “Last issue out for 
current season so we will need nothing until 
Spring of *42. Then we will want articles and 
stories of 5000 to 15,000 words. We report within 
ten days and pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

Dime Sports Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 


New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
want stories that feature headline sports; com- 
plication arising from sport itself. Woman in- 





BOOK AUTHORS 


BOOK BULLETIN: Now more than ever the current situation 
has increased the demand for timely books and escape books. 
Excellent time for material on any military angle—particu- 
larly what the layman should know. Chance for experienced 
article writers to dig for information, present it in unusual 
way, and cash in. 

LATEST NEWS: CORPSE CAME CALLING, latest of my 
mystery placements, just issued. A super thriller now being 
considered for movie sale. Example of how | help my 
writers, even after their books are published: | have just 
arranged, through a personal connection, for a feature 
about one of my self-help books, this feature to appear in 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, which has the greatest circula- 
tion In the world—five million. 

LATEST CALLS: Sign Of The Times: Firm which up to now 
has issued 20 books a year will expand its list to 40. 
Unusual non-fiction desired; also mysteries of a literary 
nature, not the ordinary who-dun-it, Best market in years 
for self-help books of either broad or specialized appeal. 
On books of this nature, publishers will consider outlines. 
Query me on your ideas. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLE- 
DAY-DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 
| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 

| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 





Writer’s Digest is your best 

















What a waste of energy . . . when your 
typewriter runs away with you and you don't 
know where it is going! Your talent is like 
the bucking broncho —a lot of energy, tre- 
mendous potentialities — but of no use what- 
ever until harnessed, driven and directed. 
My writers who ride their machines to 
profits did what you should be doing — found 
out what they had, learned how to make the 
most of it, determined exactly where they 
were going. 

Remember — right now you are at the be- 
ginning of what you hope will be a CAREER 
in writing. It is more important now to find 
the direction for that ENTIRE career, than to 
fool around with trial and error attempts — 
an error for you, and a trial for the editor. 


Giving direction to careers is what | have done for 
years. The majority of my sales are for writers aiming 
at markets | selected for them—writers who have 
learned where to go, who now ride the trail to profits. 
One day's checks as we go to press: $385. (FLASH: 
Of the first 29 top winners in the Digest-Liberty Con- 
test, three are clients of mine.) 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 


My successful authors told me about themselves when they 
came to me. When you send me your first manuscript, tell 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, the better will 
| know what markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the deettent possible time. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 


manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations.'' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 


thorough help | give ie in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





introduction when writing advertisers. 








60 WRITER’S 


Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 





You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor _ questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 


is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 


reality? 
@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


enthusiastic 
same enthusiasm? 


and is he 
share the 


@ Does the author know his subject, 
enough to make the reader 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 


pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly app — to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer 


The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been 
ing thousands of writers 


instrumental in 
to success 


help- 
May we help 


you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 


thousand words. Free report on novels 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


DIGEST 

terest, if present, should be subordinate to main 
action of the story. Lengths: shorts, 5000 to 6500 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words. We 


use by-line articles by outstanding figures in the 


sports world, 4000 to 5000 words. Reports are 
in about ten days. We pay Ic a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Complete Sports, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. ‘‘We want 
shorts up to 7000 words, novelettes, to 15,000 


words. Mature, modern copy wanted, no juvenile 


fast-action stuff. Character set-up as important 
as sport action. Girl interest is O. K. Only 
major sports. Reports are in ten days to two 
weeks. We pay Yec to 1¥%c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Fight Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. DeWitt Shank, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use novelettes of 
10,000 to 15,000 words. Reports are in ten days. 


lc a word, on acceptance.” 
461 Eighth 


Reiss, E 


We pay 

Football Stories, 
City. Malcolm 
Oc a copy. “We 
5000 to 15,090 


> 
pre dic tions. Re 


New York 
annually ; 
from 
pre-season 
We pay 


Avenue, 
Issued 
articles and 
articles 
ten days. 


ditor. 


use stories 


words; fact 
ports are in 


a word, on acceptance. 


Game Breeder G Sportsman, 114 East 32nd 


Street, New York City. A. O. MacFarland, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles on private and commercial game 


excepted). New 
of private 
equipment 
fifteen days. 


projects 
operation 


bird breeding (state 
methods of propagation ; 
shooting preserves; new propagation 
1500 to 2000 words. Reports 


Payment on publication.” 


are 


Pacific Sportsman, 580 Market Street, San Fran- 


cisco, California. Roy M. McDonald, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
ant stories (preferably not fiction) illustrated 

limited to 2000 words, on hunting, 


photos, 





ing, outdoors in general, in the far western 


states, including Canada, Alaska, Mexico. We 
buy photographs occasionally. Reports are in two 
three weeks. We pay Yc a word, or special 


arrangement. 

Popular Sports, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Published four 
times a year. “We use 35,000 word lead novels; 
two baseball novels and two football novels. Also 
short stories of every type sport, from 1000 to 
6000 words. We pay Yac a word, on acceptance.” 
Ski, National Magazine of Winter Sports, 420 
exington Avenue, New York City. William H. 
Lieberson, Editor. Issued four times a year— 
Jan., Feb., Nov., Dec. ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 





“We use no fiction except short humorous winter 
sport stories; between 600 and 1000 words in 
length. All material used in articles should be 





accurate but not too technical. Length, between 
1000 and 2000 words. Preferably on skiing— 
any novel angle, but will accept articles on allied 
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winter sports. We buy photographs on all winter 
sports and winter photography. Occasionally we 
buy poetry. Try to report as soon as possible— 


about two weeks. Payment is made on accept- 
ance at rate of lc to 2c a word.” 

The Ski Bulletin, 27 Beach Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Park Carpenter, Editor. Issued 


monthly in Oct., Nov., Dec.; weekly in Dec. to 
“We use fic- 


April; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
tion from 2000 to 6000 words; must be related 
to skiing. Articles up to 6000 words. Must deal 


with some form of skiing or skiers. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports on manuscripts as re- 
quested. No pay for material used.” 

Sports Action, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
shorts up to 7000 words; novelettes to 15,000 
words. Mature, modern copy wanted, no juvenile 
fact-action stuff. Character set-up as important as 
sports action. Girl all right. Only 
major sports should be used. Reports are in ten 
days to two weeks. We pay Yac to 1¥%c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Sports Novels, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use stor- 
ies of any major headline sport. Plenty of action 
and adult characterization is wanted. Length: 
shorts, 5000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,500 words. We use by-line articles by out- 
standing figures in the sports world—4000 to 5000 
No photographs or poetry. We report in 
Payment is lc a word, on ac- 


action is 


words. 
about ten days. 
ceptance.” 

Thrilling Sports, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
Ciy. Leo Margulies, Editor, ‘“We want short 
stories to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 10,000 
words. Payment is %2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Turf and Sport Digest, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. “We use stories from 3500 
to 5500 words. Two and three part stories used. 
We buy photographs. Reports are thirty days, 
maximum. We pay %c a word, on publication 
or in thirty days.” 


Miscellaneous Pulp Markets 


The Avenger, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We use stories with detective 
flavor and plenty of mystery and suspense. Novel 
is by arrangement. Short stories, 2000 to 6000 
words.” 

Clues-Detective Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “The market in this maga- 
zine is extremely wide. Novels of 20,000 or 


25,000 words; novelettes about 10,000 words, and 
short stories of various lengths. We want good, 
Strong detéctive action; with or without woman 
interest; strong emotional appeal if it suits the 
story; plenty of mystery. No particular slant or 
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I’m here to sell your manu- 
script —not to criticize tt. 


Naturally, like the shoe salesman, I sell 
more by keeping my customer (The Edi- 
tor) satisfied, than I could by high-pres- 
suring him into buying material unsuited 
to his requirements. 

If I ask you to make some smal] alteration 
in your script it is with the idea of keep- 
ing our mutual customer satisfied—not a 
means of selling you a course in writing. 
3efore you choose the man, to be your 
New York representative you should first 
ask yourself: 

“Do I need a critic or a salesman?” 

Almost anyone who can read can find fault 
with your writing. It requires a salesman to 
sell it. 

A penny postcard will bring you my MAG- 
AZINE MAP, showing my position in relation 
to over 400 editorial check books. 

It also tells you how I handle the job of get- 
ting you your share of the checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the heart of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to edtors. 











SECURITY FOR LIFE!!! 


Think what it would mean to YOU to win 
that Grand Prize in P & G’s great new CAMAY- 
OXYDOL CONTEST — $30 a week for the 
rest of your life —or $25,000 in cash! 

And that’s just the beginning! Other prizes 
include $1000 and $100 bills —156 of them! 
Why not decide to spend part of your summer 
going after one of these thrilling prizes? 

Our students have won hundreds of prizes in previous 
Oxydol, Camay and other P & G Contests. Their 
recent victories include six of the first sixteen $500 First 
Prizes in the Palmolive Contest and more than 100 Gov- 
ernment Bonds ranging from $25 to $1000 in the Super 


Suds Contest! 
ACCEPT THIS FREE GIFT! 

To give you a better chance to win, we offer you a 
FREE copy of the Camay-Oxydol issue of “‘PRIZE 
IDEAS,” America’s Foremost Contest. Bulletin—a_peri- 
odical packed with how-to-win suggestions, contest ideas 
and winning entries. Write today for YOUR FREE 
COPY. Just jot your name and address on a penny 
postcard and say: ‘Send me your Prize Ideas free.’’ 


It will be your first step in your campaign to make your- 
self INDEPENDENT For LIFE. But today’s the day 
lon’t put it off! 


WRITE NOW — RIGHT NOW! 


NOTE: The aggregate winnings of the students of the 
All-American School now total nearly half a million 
dollars in prizes. It is the only School of Contest 
Writing endorsed and recommended by 30 All-American 
Contestars and by two National Contest Judges. 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D-7 Willow Grove, Pa. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





WRITE THAT STORY 


and send it to me. Because of my 
experience in writing, editorial and 
sales work, I can solve your writing 
problems. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 











PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
IST WITH B. A. DEGREE 


35c per 1,000. Book lengths 30c per 1,000 Verse Yec per 

line. 20 tb. bond, carbons, extra outside pages. Minor correc- 

tions in spelling, punctuation and grammar if requested. 
Expert, prompt service guaranteed. 


LUCILLE BECKHART 


Pasadena, Calif. 





Box 99 

















sor ne: SYNDICATE 
teady income, presties in expanding newspaper 


and magazine field if you syndicate a column. 
can show you how. Send 3c postage today to— 


Don Summers @ 1641 Ohio Ave. @ Youngstown, 0. 


WRITERS CIRCLE ] 


Tierney Rovigios —e Typewriting Department open to 
} Titers. ousands are familiar with this HELPFUL 
SERVICE since 1918. 

Our competent professional staff will revise and t é - 
scripts ready for submission to publication a SPECIAL RATES 
BOOKLENGTH MSS, WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 
INVITED, 
TYPING ONLY: 











Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PR : 
SIONALLY typewritten, including carbon eopy Oc eecnand 
words up to words or fess. Above 5000 words lower rates. 








WRITERS CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of i 
c : ling their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
ooggea thet assistance. Agente welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
_,me. ditors, agents and clients highly praise my work 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report on 
one story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 





23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 






















Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 






Where to Sell 







helped new and estab- News 
lished writers for 20 years. os 
For FREE Sample copy ee a 
Address: Writers’ Markets pose st _ on 
and Methods Mag., Dept. Interviews W 
7-K, Hollywood, Calif. Famous Aathors 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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taboos—just really good detective stories. Rates 
are lc, and up, on acceptance.” 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. “The novel is by arrange- 
ment with author. Short stories, 2000 to 4000 
words. Modern American adventure, with Amer- 
ican hero, either in this country or some other 
country, overcoming big odds to gain his goal. 
Rates are lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Jungle Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We want stories of 
Africa—3000 to 20,000 words. Reports are in 


We pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

79 Seventh Avenue, New 
Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
“Lead novel is up to 


ten days. 

Mystery Magazine, 
York City. John L. 
bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. 
15,000 words; novelettes and short stories of 
various lengths. We strong mystery and 
menace atmosphere, but no sex or sadistic horror 
tales. Lead can be detective or other hero. 
Woman interest or not, depending on story. Rates 
are lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
a month; 10c a copy. “The novel is by 
arrangement with author. Short stories, from 
2000 to 6000 words. Good, fast action; clever 
tricks. Hero detective or police officer generally, 
although any good detective story is acceptable. 
Rates are lc, and up, on acceptance.” 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. D. Mcllwraith, Editor. Issued twice a 
month; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use stor- 
ies of adventure, action, western, war, air, sea— 
stories set in outdoor setting all over the world. 
We use occasional outdoor verse. Reports are in 
three weeks. We pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Adventures, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. ‘We use shorts 
up to 6000 words; novelettes, 7000 to 10,000 
words. We pay Yc a word, on acceptance.” 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Horace 
B. Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year in U. S. and possessions; $3.50 
foreign. “No fiction. We want stories of 
all types. We buy photographs for illustration. 
Reports are in ten days. We pay 3c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


want 


twice 


true 


Movie and Film Markets 

The Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Chester B. Bahn, Editor. Issued Monday 
through Friday; 10c a copy; $10.00 a year. “We 
use trade news. Reports are immediate. We 
pay 35c an inch.” 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. Laurence Reid, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want inter- 
views and articles about Hollywood and picture 
stars. Material mostly done on assignment from 
Hollywood. We buy photographs. Re- 


rarely 
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Rates ports are within one week. We pay $50 to $75 
per article, on acceptance.” 
, New Movie Story Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New . 
[ssued York City. Dorothy Hosking, Editor. Issued B 
‘ange- monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use fic- eginners 
4000 tionization of current motion pictures, all done 
\mer- on assignment. Query.” Only 
other Photoplay-Movie Mirror, 122 East 42nd Street, 
goal. New York City. Ernest V. Heyn, executive edi- 
. tor; Helen Gilmore, associate editor. Issued 
York monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use > << 
erly ; stories that have Hollywood background. Length: 
es of somewhere around 20,000 words. We want smash 
re in news stories about important Hollywood stars; 
e.” personality pieces; all slanted for special appeal N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
New to young readers. Occasionally we buy photo- ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
ssued graphs; most of our pix are supplied by our own group of students tn tts Beginner’s Indi- 
ip to photographer and from our extensive photo vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
sof library. Reports are made within two weeks as Experienced students or writers with 
and an average. We pay a flat rate on acceptance.” a good record of MS. sales are not 
orror ‘Pictorial Movie Fun, 1790 Broadway, New York eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
hero, City. M. R. Reese, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c students will be accepted and trained. 
Rates a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use photographs ; . A 
girlie stuff with story idea. Reports are in two : The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
nue, days. Payment is $5.00 per photo; $7.50 for in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
sued cartoons, on acceptance.” ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
s by act eee plain how to write short stories. The 
from 
— a aE ee course lasts four months. | 
ally, The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 S. Warren RADUATES of the. Beginner's 
able. Street, Syracuse, New York. W. N. Bugbee, Edi- Course in Writing will not sud- 
, tor. “We want plays (full evening) and stunts. denly become professional writers, nor 
York We buy poetry that is suitable for recitations. will they be able to do stories offhand 
sae Reports are in three weeks. Payment is made for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
_ on acceptance.” WILL, however, understand a few 
a The Colony Magazine, 305 Forest City National secrets of professional writing, and be 
orld. Bank Building, Rockford, Illinois. Laurence Gold- ' 
ay , , , c able to compose good readable English 
a ing, Editor. Issued monthly ; I5e a copy; $1.50 in the approved editorial form. Only 
“ae a year. We use fiction up to 1500 words. Car- sincere students desired. 
toons. Articles of interest to beginning literary is : ; 
— } workers, either ‘how to do it’ type or experiences. The price of this course is quite rea- 
000 Prefer them not too heavy; appreciate humor in sonable.* You will have opportunity 
” all types of submissions. We prefer beginning to study under experienced, professional 
— workers, not particularly interested in professionals editors who will take an individual in- 
¢¢ who have already made a name. But the work terest in your progress. Complete de- 
“of must have merit. We use poetry on any subject— | tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Peg up to 16 lines. Reports are in two weeks. In Course in Writing that will intrigue 
ord general, at present, no payment is made. When | gnd inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
’ git is made in special cases it is made on accept- 
ance.” We urge you to reply at once. 
Direction, Darien, Connecticut. M. Tjader 
Harris, Editor. Issued monthly, except summer ; . 
I5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use very little vi thon” 
ork fiction, but documentary and realistic material is Cincinnati, Ohio. 
day preferred. No unsolicited articles are wanted. . Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
We Reports are in one month. We pay Ic a word, a a a 
We * on publication.” Name 
| Gourmet, 330 West 42nd Street, New York Address : ees = 
ew City. Mme. Pearl V. Metzelthin, Editor. Issued : 
th- monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“We want ‘Soe . fy State........... 
er- sophisticated material in the true sense of sophis- ——— ‘ ‘ a 
ire tication—not wise cracks, or forcedly blase at- *We believe this to be the lowest priced short , 
om tempts. Articles for Gourmet should run in length ony course sold ov Soe — Money 
Ke- from 2000 to 4000 words. Should be informative, oe ages a vice Cabana 
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Sila ee yilac 


at $1 


2.000 





Short short stories considered for placement 00 readin 


and handling fee per short short story up to 


My booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORI 


10c per copy 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 





WRITER’S 


Sell Your 


words 


STORY, 





TYPING IS OUR BUSINESS — 


WE LIVE BY IT. That’s why we satisfy! 
feature PLUS six-year active experience best work done 
as reasonably as you could desire. We eesetsie you—or you don’t 
pay. 40c per 1,000 up to 10,000; 35c thereafter. Book lengths, 
plays, special. 


RICHARD & RICHARD 
(The pledge of satisfaction] 
P. O, Box 1922, Washington, D. C. 


Lata regular service 
er 





NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the pro- 
motion of friendships. Discriminating clientele, without 
regard to religious affiliation. Write or telephone, Grace 
owes, Director. 

AMERICAN — 
236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 





THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! My creative rewriting of your stories and boo ks 
will pave the way to success for YO My en 
na continually that they are selling their Boe eaPibt I 


have professionally prepared for eee I revise, 
polish, give your writings new life, terest and appeal 
Returned to you typed and with carbon copy. One dollar 


per thousand words. Write me for lower rate and terms 


on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 70, Edgerton, Missouri 





Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to write, and where to 
sell. Cultivate your mind. Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Novel Writing, Article Writing, News 
Writing, Versification, Play Writing, Radio 
Writing, and many others. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
short-stories, articles and poems; have won sub- 
stantial prizes in literary contests; are selling 
their material to leading magazines. 

Our moderately priced courses offer just 
what you are seeking—constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 

Full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, A Journal for All 
Who Write, will be sent free upon request. 

Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 











Writer’s Digest is your best 





DIGEST 


humorous, and generally interesting. Naturally, 


they should be woven in some manner about 
food, but it is not necessary, by any means, that 
which contain recipes. We expressly do not want 


lists of recipes. We use 
refers in some manner to 
in 2 to 4 weeks. 
cation.” 


articles which are simply 
humorous poetry, which 
good living. 


food and Reports 


Payment varies, and made on publi 





Mechanix Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, New York 
‘ity. Maxwell Hamilton, Acting Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in- 
terested i ing with 
developments in all anches of science, invention 
and industry. These must a strong popular 
‘slant’ lang- 

Photographic illustrations must be included. 
100-word synopsis of any idea you 
approval before 








illustrated feature articles de 





have 
and be written in clear, explanatory 
uage. 
Send us a 
and obtain 


have liminary 





our 
writing the actual] article. Our base rate of pay- 
ment is 2c a word, but we usually make a flat 
price, based on quality and photographs. Feel 


as many suggestions and ideas as you 


dozens of photographs of new in- 


free to offer 
like. We use 





ventions, household gadgets, unusual machines, 
labor-saving devices, etc.—called ‘news shorts.’ 
We pay from $3.00 to $5.00 each. How-to-build 


projects for workshop fans of all ages and degrees 


of skill are welcome. Photographs of finished 


product and rough but clear drawings of con- 
struction work must be furnished. We also want 
handikinks and short-cuts. A single photograph 
or drawing and 200 to 300 words of description 
will meet our requirements. Each kind brings 
$3.00 or more, depending on novelty and utility. 
All photographs should be glossy prints. Pay- 


made promptly on acceptance.” 
Plays, Fallbrook, California. 


“Our needs are for good, 


ments are 


janet Moynahan’s 
Helen J. Moore, Editor. 


clean, one or two act plays for grammar school, 
junior or senior high school students. We can 
also use Christmas or Mother’s Day plays. Re- 
ports are in two weeks. Full payment made at 
time of purchase.” 

Parkeast, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. J. V. Doyle, Editor. Issued twice a month; 

00 a year. “We use practically no fiction— 
and that used is very restricted as to subject. 
We use articles of interest to America’s most 
prominent and wealthy families. We sometimes 
buy poetry and photographs. Reports are prompt. 
Payment depends on manuscript’s value to us. 
Made on acceptance.” 

Salon, Tasope Building, Aurora, Missouri. Clif- 
ton C. Edom, Editor. Elmer E. Ogilvie, Pho- 


Issued 25c 


“We use 


tographic Editor. monthly a copy; 
$2.50 a photographic articles of 
interest to photographers who submit work to pho- 
tographic salons and exhibits, as amateurs 


year. 


as well 


doing their own finishing. We do not want 
strictly how-to-make or gadget articles. We use 
76 photographs in each issue, which are entered 


most votes from 
Quick report is 
Photographs take more 


in contest. Pictures receiving 
readers $100 in 
made on manuscripts 
time. Average payment.” 


win contest. 
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Orchids to Writer’s Dicest for showing me 
the way. I have long scorned the persons who 
upon making their first sale, set down and write 
W. D: a letter, but now that I have joined the 
ranks of the “first sale beginners” I know how 
they feel. However, I doubt that you will believe 
my story, but here it is. 

It was the week of November 11—a week that 
will live in my life as the birth of a great memory. 
On Monday came a check—my first in free lance 
work—from Guy Richardson, editor of Our Dumb 
Animals, for a short article; Tuesday came terse 
note from the editor of Hide and Leather, inform- 
ing me my article had been accepted; Wednesday 
brought me a six pound baby boy, my first; 
Thursday in the mail I found a note from the 
editor of Pipe Lore Monthly quoting a price for 
my submitted short story; and Friday brought a 
letter from one of America’s most prolific detective 
pulp writers whom I contacted through the W. D. 
Forum in which he stated: “After looking over 
the material you sent me I would say, in my 
opinion, that you could make a successful living 
writing pulp. Bring any of your problems to me 
and I will do what I can to speed your course.” 

There it is! So help me, it happened! After 
two years of hard work it all broke at once. To 
W. D. goes credit for everything—except of course 
the six pound offspring. 

Epwin Dien, 
910 Main St., Boonton, N. J. 
® Dick’s aging.—The Staff. 


Sketchy Sketch 
Sir: 

At the suggestion of Ormal Sprungman in Min- 
neapolis, whom I understand is your correspondent 
in that territory, I am writing to you to give you 
some, information relative to the situation on Sketch 
magazine. 

Mr. Sprungman is in error when he refers to 
Camille Romig as editor, inasmuch as when Sketch, 
Inc., was formed Camille dropped out of the pic- 
ture and Jack Kelly became editor, with Dean 
Boyd as his assistant. 

In the beginning, at the time Ormal got the 
story on the publication of Sketch, the writer was 
located in Minneapolis and expected to have a 
definite part in the production of this magazine. 
However, things so broke that it was necessary for 
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Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 
ever before. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


- has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


126 Co 








HE only up-to-date, complete and acourate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1941 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-te-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 
ee. Published April, 1940; revised December, 


This is the eighth edition of The Writer's Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 


Why do prefessional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 


Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine and 
newspoper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
field, indexed, and stated in detail. 

Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

Detalled requirements of all syndicates. 
Cemplete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 
Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gons, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


y Now! You cam trade your 1940 copy in on a 
1st Writer's Market by paying only $1. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Send me postpaid ome 
Oo Market. PS enclose $3. 
O Enter my one year mhentation to WRITER’S 

DIGEST and send me , post id one copy of “‘The 

yO acaati Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 

in i 


Name 
Address 


City... are 
My cobmaiption ts 0 new CO renewal CD extension 


of “The 1941 Writer's 











Published by the Automobile Digest 3 egy: 4 ~*~ Nout. 
t ice, Cin., O., U.S.A. 
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Beginner Earns $1,819 


“Today I received a check for 


$165 for a story. Another I 
sold for $34. Not bad for a 
beginner, is it? The other day 


I counted up just how much I 
have won on advertisement con- 


tests. It amounted to $1,620.00.” 
— Mrs. L. L. Gray, 579 E. 
McHarg Ave., Stamford, Texas 





What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a ‘“‘born writer’’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature 
with all the qualities tHat go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of 
human behavior. In each case, success can come only after 
the missing links have been forged in. 


Here, then, is the principal reason who so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than anyother experience. News- 
per-trained writers are numbered not by dozens but by 
undreds. 
One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it 
starts you w age an d keeps you writing in your own hor 
your own time. Week by week, you receive actual ass 


just as if you mo... right at work on a great metropolitan daily 
and criticized by 




















All your writing is in div idual correc sted 
veteran writers with years of ex e “breaking in’’ ne u 
thors. They will point out those faults of style, structure or 
viewpoint that keep you from pr gressing At the same time 
they will give you constructive suggestions for building up and 
developing your natural aptitudes 

In fact, so stimulating is this associa- 
tion that student members often begin t NOTICE— 
sell their work before they fi MEN OF DRAFT 
course. We do not mean to in t AGE 
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about your writing ambitions, send for 

our interesting Writing Aptitude Test This searching test of 
your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. Fill in 
and send the coupon. Newst aper Ins tute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 


(Founded 1925) 






Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address one : ee 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call om. 
: 3 
SSSCSCSSSSSSKTECSSSC STEERS See eeeeEe 
Newspaper Institute of America 
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me to move from Minneapolis to New York, 
the corporation of Sketch, Inc., was organized with 
Mr. Kelly at its head and with two other local 
men helping him in the picture. I retained a small 
interest in the corporation and expected to serve in 
an advisory capacity. My daughter Camille, be- 
cause of her employment on another publication, 
withdrew entirely, except to help without re- 
muneration at times when the boys were loaded. 
That she did because of my interest. 

What actually happened was that these young 
fellows, finding themselves about ready to go into 
the draft (both Kelly and Boyd are in government 
service), didn’t give as much attention to some of 
the details of the business as they should have and 
got themselves into a jam. The book did have a 
very fine acceptance and I believe had real possi- 
bilities on the newsstands. There is a possibility 
that the local creditors in Minneapolis, who hold 
the bag for a relatively small amount of money, 
may go ahead with the publication. In that event 
some of the manuscripts that are in that office 
would be used. 

I am going to be in Minneapolis about the 
middle of this month and I am going to suggest, 
however, that all manuscripts and material sub- 
mitted by various writers and artists be returned 
and they try to work out some plan of compen- 
sating those whose material has been used. 

Certainly it is a regrettable situation and I am 
sorry to see any writer or artist lose through the 
deal, but, as stated above, it was necessary for me 
to withdraw at the very beginning and leave the 
whole operation in other hands. I think we can 
blame the war and the preparation for the war for 
the result. 

You may rest assured, however, I am going to 
check into this matter and see that things are 
straightened out as satisfactorily as possible when I 
make this western trip, as above stated. 


Ivan B. Romie, 


c/o Publisher, Sports Afield, 
444 Madison Ave, New York City. 


® Sports Afield is a thoroughly reliable publication 
and now that Mr. Romig has evinced an interest 
in scripts and art work held by Sketch authors will 
receive equitable treatment.—Ed. 


“Honorium, $10 and Up” 
Sir: 

The Holy Name Journal, 141 East 65th St., 
York, N. Y. 10c a copy; $1.00 the year. The 
official national publication of the Holy Name 
Society in the United States. “Short articles writ- 
ten directly for Catholic men—Catholic action 
endeavors, Catholics in public life, in sports. Should 
about 1800 words. Send picture if possible. 
Deadline, 10th of month preceding. Honorium, 
$10 and up. No fiction or poetry.” 

The Holy Name Journal. 
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Syndicates and “Syndicates” 

One of our readers, Trella Dick of Eugene, 
Oregon, advises that in replying to a market note 
published in the Dicest for Mr. Paul Cruger, she 
submitted some radio serials. Mr. Cruger she al- 
leges, stated that his staff would do some synopsis 
work for her for $35, and suggested that she have 
the first episode auditioned for $52. 

We also received a note from L. Govedare of 
Wheaton, Illinois, advising us that Mr. Cruger 
offered to audition her material for $60, and that 
the fee in question would pay for the talent cost. 

The Dicest, therefore, regrets that we pub- 
lished the editorial requirements for Mr. Cruger. 
We believe any syndicate to whom we accord 
editorial space should fulfill all of the production 
and rewrite expenses itself and not pass any of 
this cost on, no matter under what heading, to 
the author. We have no legal objection of any 
sort against this cooperative offer. It is perfectly 
legitimate and, perhaps, even reasonable. We do 
feel, however, that when a syndicate uses the 
editorial columns of the Dicest to announce its 
needs it inferentially permits readers to presume 
that it will pay all sales production, audition, re- 
write, and market costs itself ; and pay the author 
either outright or by royalty for the rights pur- 
chased. Any syndicate using free editorial space 
in the Dicest under conditions other than these 
is trespassing on accepted trade practices, and had 
they revealed these clauses to us originally would 
have been barred from using our columns unless all 
conditions were stated originally. Our only objec- 
tion, therefore, to the Cruger notice is that ap- 
parently, in at least some instances, all pertinent 
facts were not submitted. 





This Was Easy 
Sir: 

A gentleman in Utah asks Writer’s Dicest 
if it knows a place wild and primeval where a 
writer can get “away from it all.” He is directed 
to a ranch in British Columbia, Canada. 

I live in Chicago and if I went to Utah I would 
feel that I was pretty well into the wild and 
wolly west. 

Where do folks in British Columbia go if they 
decided to go away from it all? 

Prince WARREN, 
Hotel Atlantic, Chicago, Ill. 
® Chicago.—Ed. 





$100 Plus 2 Cents a Word 

Sir: 

the The editors of Modern Romances are offering 
six one-hundred-dollar bonus checks, in addition to 
the regular 2 cent word rate, to the authors sub- 
mitting the most colorful and authentic book-length 
true stories representative of the following six 
locales: 


West—Washington, Oregon, California, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming. 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of “‘Plot Genie’’ and “‘Article Writing 
ade Easy’—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
- Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 
How To Syndicate What You Write 
How To Criticize Your Own Story 
How To Protect Your Story Idea 
How To Write A_ Book In Six Days 
- Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
. Story Writing Self Taught 
. How to Write Your Life Story 
- How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
+ How To Market Your Story 
12. laterestin Story Openings. 
All Twelve for $1.00. Jescriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, es sample plot demonstration, and on 
wirticle Writing Made Easy’ sent free upon request. 
ite today. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 24, 541 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


TYPING! 


Says 2 well-known writer: ‘‘Everything you type for me— 
sells. It may do the same for you. per 1000 words. 
Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets 
suggested. Inquiries invited. Try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


Seexeneyne 


~ 
~ 








REPTON, KENTUCKY 


CONSIDERING TWO SHORT SHORTS 


For $1 (until Sept. Ist.) Been handling them 15 
years ... Said Mark Lish, Sheridan, Wyo.: “Am 
sending this second one mainly because of your 
double offer. As you see, it isn't meant for 
COLLIER'S." Then, after its sale to STREET AND 
SMITH: “Heap tickled, not a little surprised at 
such quick action." . .. I've just sold another for 
him, with an urgent request for some 5,000 worders 
also. (Yes, | place all lengths and types, having 
sold books, articles, serial material, etc. Journalism 
grad., U. of Ill., many personal sales. General 
reading fee: $1 for Ist 1,000 words, 25¢ each 1,000 
additional.) 

JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, Il. 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A_new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 























WRITERS 


Hollywood Studios Need Stories! 


Purchase of originals has reached a new high — 
Are You Neglecting This Lucrative Market? 


To reach it you must have an accredited agent. I offer 
you personal representation—since 1919 I have had my 
offices in Hollywood, contacting studios daily. 

Beginner or established author, your work may be my 
next sale! Write today for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 80 
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Midwest and North Central—North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. 

Southwest—Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri. 

South—Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina. 

New England—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island. 

Central Atlantic—New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia. 

These true book-length stories—to be run as a 

series in six consecutive issues of Modern Romances 
—will appear under this general title: 


TRUE STORIES OF PASSION AND 
ROMANCE 

Taking the key theme from that title, the per- 
sons submitting copy should present as dramatic, 
colorful and authoritative a picture of the emo- 
tional love problems, the modes and manners of 
the people living in that particular section as is 
possible, without sacrificing a well-defined and dra- 
matic plot. 

For example: When you think of a typical 
story of the Midwest, you are pretty apt to think 
of Phil Strong’s “State Fair,’ the locale of which 
is Iowa. When you think of New York City or 
the East, is there anything more typical than 
“Kitty Foyle’? 

Washington, D. C., lends itself to political back- 
ground and, today, to the war motif. 

Many fine true stories of the colorful fishing 
industry have already been brought out as typical 
of New England. We believe there are many more 
stories left to be told about that interesting section 
of our country. 

Any typical person in any typical profession can 
be the narrator of the story (which will be written 
in the first person). The way that narrator’s life 
is affected by the color of her surroundings, her 
occupation, and so on, is what will motivate the 
story. 

Length: Not over 20,000 words. 

Contest to start: With this announcement. 

Closing date: November first. 

All manuscripts received will be reported upon 
within three weeks from date of arrival in this 
office. Please enclose postage for your manuscript’s 
return, if it proves to be unsuitable. 

Modern Romances, 
Haze. BErcE, 
149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Trade Journal Correspondents 
Sir: 

We were interested in a news item about Fair- 
child Publishing Company . . . We too are look- 
ing for capable freelance correspondents who 
could contribute regularly at our regular space 
rates, We believe these are rather good for a 
trade publication as we pay 1¥%c a word. We are 
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looking for people who can keep track of de- 
partment store activities in a city and who could 
submit a regular flow of practical articles of 
interest to department store people. We also may 
have occasion to give them specific assignments. 

Lee C. Hickey, Associate Editor. 

Department Store Economist 

100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





Calling Philadelphia Writers 


Sir: 
I am in the position of Mr. Follansbee of 
Brooklyn. I have never noticed any mention of 


a writer's group in Philadelphia. As a resident 
of Germantown, Philadelphia, I am wondering if 
there are not a number of writers who would 
like to form a writers’ group. 

My thought in creating such a group would 
not be for the purpose primarily of criticizing our 
own creations but to engage for our meetings 
successful writers in various fields to direct our 
discussions and give us the value of his experi- 
ences. 

Heven E. McNutty. 
523 Brinton St. 
Phila., Pa. 





Short-Short Syndicate Market 
Sir: 

Here is our copy for your issue of the DicEst 
listing markets for short stories. 

Length of short story desired: 500, 1000 and 
1500 words. 

Type wanted: Science, mystery, western, love, 
sport, adventure and detective stories of the pulp 
variety strong in plot, motivation and character. 

Also require fast moving short stories with a 
smart, sophisticated background having love, ad- 
venture and humor in combination. These must 
smack of good knowledge and background of the 
theme and locale. 

Short articles desired on science and industry 
of outstanding personalities of men and women 
in all walks of life with unusual hobbies—several 
candid glossy pictures (8x10) in sequence to 
illustrate these pointedly. 

Rate of payment: 50% on publication. 

Length to report on mss.: One or two months. 

FRANK LITTELL, Editor. 
New Jersey Press Bureau. 

106 Jefferson St. 
Weehawken, N. J. 





"$500 and An Alleged Gold Medal" 
Sir: 

The bill for renewal of my subscription makes 
me stop to consider whether or not it is worth 
while to me. 

They laughed when I said I wanted to learn 
to write fiction—and they’re laughing yet. They 
said, “You’ve been writing the tightest kind of 
professional and scientific stuff for more than 30 
years, checking each statement back to its original 
sources, trying to express each idea in the short- 
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est and fewest words. At your age, you can’t 
reverse the habits of years, and learn to expand 
a single idea into a story, or even a book.” 

Up to now, they have been right. My versa- 
tility is indicated by the penciled notations on my 
rejection slips. They are always either “trite,” 
or “tripe.” 

In my studies I ran across WriTeR’s Dicest, 
and have been a regular reader ever since. 

Recently I competed in a prize essay contest. I 
was about to send in my entry when I found 
among my clippings an article, “Accent on the 
Unusual,’ which you published a few years ago. 
I rewrote the essay according to the principles re- 
vealed in that article, and won the prize, $500 and 
an alleged gold medal. So I feel that I can 
continue to subscribe for the Dicest for at least 
20 years, and still be ahead. Many thanks for 
your help. 

L. W. Jay, 
Captain, Medical Corps, U. S. Navy. 





Sir: 

We are seeking to enliven our editorial depart- 
ment by bringing in some new writers, and we are 
not exactly sure how to find them. We are seek- 
ing articles pertinent to the residential building 
field, particularly concerning the business methods, 
administration, sales, advertising, and anything 
that contributes to the general success of builders 
and contractors who are operating projects, sub- 
divisions and building for re-sale. 

These articles should not be more than 2500 
words and should not be less than 750 words. We 
pay according to the quality—one cent per word 
for boiler plate and two cents per word for real 
material. 

James A. RIcE, 
Operative Builder and Contractor, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Brooklyn Writers Club 
Sir: 

May I thank you for Mr. Follansbee and for the 
others of us who have succeeded in forming a 
Brooklyn Writers group, by way of his letter pub- 
lished in your June Forum. 

We have already had two meetings, criticized 
(constructively) a number of manuscripts, and all 
are rarin’ to go. Most of us are professional, in 
that we have sold our work. Our gamut runs from 
verse through novels, including all types of articles 
and short stories. 

We'd be pleased to welcome a few more mem- 
bers. These need not necessarily have already sold, 
but must be hard-working and determined to do so. 

(Mrs.) DorotHy GLazer, Secretary. 
1685 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Parents Magazine Spawns 3 Comics 
Sir: 

We are publishing three new Juvenile comic 
magazines for which we consider scripts submitted 
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“PLOT TO" 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, an- 
swering all your questions, as you find the type of 
work & which you are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine wr ting. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . .. Dept. ED-8, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 








Name 


ADDRESS ; ; 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL— 


Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures 
a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through 
the preliminary note-taking, plotting. writing, and final 
revisions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere 
else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, 
include Organizing the Novel Project into an orderly, 
simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; As- 
sembling the Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc 
etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success and 
this Plan cuts the labor almost in half 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. sha sentantees Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















PROFESSIONAL “MANUSCRIPT TYP. 
IST WITH B. A. DEGREE 


35c per 1,000. Special rates on book lengths. Verse Ic 

per line, 20 lb. bond, carbons, extra outside pages. Minor 

corrections in s elling, punctuation and grammar if 
requested. Expert, prompt service guaranteed. 


LUCILLE BECKHART 








Box 99 Pasadeng, Calif. 
nd_ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1941 Lacan — 
Git et terly prizes, $25; Poetry Book 





receive also description of a F You RSELF 

HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 

POEMS 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 














out at. SYNDICATE 
Start with a localized column, expand. Work 


with me—I syndicate, produce results. Reason- 
able. No reading fees. Send for details. 


Don Summers @ 1641 Ohio Ave. @ Youngstown, 0. 














RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis 50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Oble 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


by free-lance writers. I suggest that writers in- 
terested in doing this sort of work submit their sug- 
gestions before going ahead with the actual writing 
because we have already assigned considerable 
material. 

Our regular fee for comic scripts of this sort is 
$3.00 per finished page; that is, if the artist de- 
velops the material into a six-page feature, we will 
pay the writer of the script $18.00, but we reserve 
the right to edit, and, if necessary, to cut the mate- 
rial submitted. 

Detailed “information sheets” are available for 
authors. 

MarcareT E. Jessup, Vice-Pres., 
True Comics, Real Heroes and Calling 
All Girls, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 
Sir: 

We are very much in need of new material for 
our two magazines, Digest and Review and Success- 
ful Living Magazine. For Digest and Review we 
want articles of 800 to 2,500 words on anything 
that would interest the intelligent American reader 

—politics, national defense, science, psychology, 
self-help, vocational guidance, startling exposes, to 
mention only a few subjects. These articles must 
be authentic and must be written in a sparkling, 
punchy style. No photos, fiction, or poetry needed 
for this magazine. Please study the magazine care- 
fully. We report within two weeks—a month at 
the most. Our rates start at half a cent a word, 
and we’ll pay as high as five cents a word for ex- 
ceptional material. Payment is made within two 
or three weeks after acceptance. 

For Successful Living Magazine we need articles 
of from 500 to 2,500 words on health, the natural 
way of life, food, how to keep fit, reducing, per- 
sonality improvement, and personal experiences 
showing how a person regained health by living 
Nature’s way. Glossy photos will help, although 
lack of photos will not hinder the chances of a 
first-rate article. Please type scripts double-spaced 
with a fresh black ribbon on good quality white 
paper and enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 

FRANKLIN L. Nexson, Editor, 
Chas. Henry Publications, 
683 Broadway, New York City. 
“Down Under" Story Material 
Sir: 

For a couple of years or so I had a regular order 
with an Auckland bookseller for WriTER’s DiGEsT; 
but for several months now conditions connected 
with the war have made it impossible to import 
many American magazines, WRiITER’s DIGEST 
among them. 

I’d greatly appreciate it if you would make 
known to your big-hearted readers this sad state of 
affairs, so that any who are sufficiently moved by 
my literary bereavement might mail me their copies 
after they are done with them. My last copy is for 
August, 1940. 
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AUGUST, 


In return for this favor I would be glad to supply 
my benefactor with background material about 
Australia and New Zealand, both of which I know 
pretty well. 

Every time I pass a bookstore that, last year, 
might have held a copy of WriTEr’s Dicest I get 
damned sad and sorry for myself. Until the end of 
the Great Strife I can’t send you anything but 
love and story material, but I'll do that faithfully 
and with all my heart. 

R. S. H. Lutz, 
276 Victoria Street, 
Richmond E.1, Victoria, Australia. 


Chicago Comic Strip Writer Wanted 
Sir: 

We have a client who is drawing a comic strip, 
Ramblin’ Bill, appearing in the Chicago Daily 
News and other papers. He is looking for a young 
writer, man or woman, who can help with the 
dialogue and plot. 

Since there are only 135 newspaper comic strips, 
more or less, we do not expect to find anyone with 
actual experience but we do hope you can put us in 
touch with some Chicago writer who can grasp the 
“comic adventure” point of view. 

This would be a part-time job with small salary 
until the writer proved his or her worth. Any help 
or suggestions will be appreciated. 

R. D. Eames, Research Director, 
Reader Research Bureau, 
1 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


TNT Monthly in Autumn 
Sir: 

Here is a report on TNT, and we thank you for 
our previous mention. 


Editors: (Mr.) Carroll Moore, Richard E. 
Hughes. 
Art Editor: Kelen. 


We are in need of humorous and satirical pieces, 
not to exceed fifteen hundred words. One thousand 
is preferred length. Payment 1% cents per word. 

We don’t buy typewritten gags for individual 
cartoons, but we are in the market for page ideas, 
with six or eight drawings on one theme. Thirty 
dollars per page if art is acceptable, ten dollars for 
typewritten ideas. 

Payment for cartoons is five dollars each, regard- 
less of size of reproduction. 

Humorous verse, fifty cents per line. 

All payment on acceptance. 

This magazine has been bi-monthly for the sum- 
mer, but will resume on a monthly basis on the fall. 

CarRROLL Moore, 
Cinema Comics, Inc., 


1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Greetings 

For quite some time I have been gathering 
photographs of amusing epitaphs on tombstones 
and also unusual and queer grave markers. I pay 
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A SALE A DAY! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


"SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the tops!" 
writes Paul Twitchell of 
Kentucky. “I have used 
the knowledge gained 
from it in making a sale 
a day... . | cracked a 
magazine wide open this 
weekend. Three sales at 
top price, and in writing 
my stories | checked back 
over the letters you had 
written me in regard to past stories, and re- 
membered certain details. " 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 
sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 
experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamb‘e a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance, Coupon below brings you detalls 
of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Au 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


borer 
& 
S 





PAUL TWITCHELL 





about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have [J do not have [J 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 


Vol. XXi The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine August, 1941 


CONTENTS 





THE FORUM...... eA ET ee AS OT NT ER ere gt | 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER. ry Harriet A. “Bradfield i 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET LETTER .....By Fred H. Uthoff 17 
DETROIT MARKET LETTER oe ..By Edwin Fisher Forbes 22 
SHORT-SHORT STORY MARKETS... ee 
THE LITTLE MAGAZINES ae s eiaaciote cascasa te 
THE SIMPLE LIFE—BY GOLLY! ......By A. M. Mathieu 28 
MOTIVATION MADE EASY By James H. S. Moynahan 36 
PLAN FOR PLAYMAKING. . .By Marjorie Mueller 41 
WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? By Henry Kuttner 45 
HUMOR MARKETS... .....By Don Ulsh 52 
WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT. . Ssahsse ROR Sae 





Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
incinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending change of address should allow two 
weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with both the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 21, No. 9. 


U T H OR 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists, punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 








— 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


I On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, | 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. | 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
| Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 

Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and | 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY | 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


= PHILADELPHIA - -------.--- PENNSYLVANIA 








| 
| 
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pag: $3.00 each, must have the negative, prints must 

be clear with the epitaph readable, or, if the 
stone is badly worn, what does remain of the ‘THE 
epitaph must be readable. This is just a hobby and 

















so far no effort made to publish although I have 
five books of photographs and two books of epi- hyapeietlmamamaad 
taphs without photos, one dealing with American 
1941 eps and one on overseas items, thumbnail descrip- ‘CLINIC 
tion on all items that I have photos on. I have so 
many photos now that it is rather hard to find 
anything new for me so it is best to contact me_ | offers to writers what has long been recognized 
before doing any snapping. | as essential in nearly every other field: THE 
' Dames | POOLING OF SPECIALIZED KNOWL- 
: i | EDGE! We offer not only thorough and ex- 
i a 166 W. Van Buren | pert criticism of your story’s structure and 
17 Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. style, but we also secure, when the story is close 
22 ——— market —— = — ~—, 
P P rom an editor or editorial reader, on what 
24 California Writers your story lacks and needs for that market. 
26 Sir: There is no additional charge for this secret 
28 Members of the California Writers’ Club are market report. 
36 busy making preparations for the Writers’ Con- If you have difficulty in planning the ro- 
4I ference of the West to be held at the Hotel Oak- mantic (any except mystery) short story, you 
land, Oakland, California, August 22, 23, and 24, |} will be interested in the ABC COURSE. This 
* 1941. It is right that such a gathering should be | ees Course, based upon the techniques 
52 held under the giant redwoods, in a place of | developed (1933-37) at’ Louis DeJean’s fa- 
58 : ao : af on | mous School of Authorship in Berkeley, Cali- 
towering traditions, on the last frontier of America. | fornia, is helpful to professional as well as 
—— Members of the Executive Board include Suren | beginning writers. Send for Circular. 
opy; H. Babington, M.D., general chairman; Julia |} VIRGIL MARKHAM LOUIS DEJEAN 
‘om Cooley Altrocchi, Gertrude Atherton, Esther Bird- || ED BODIN 
a sall Darling, Helen Dobson, Oma Davies Eltse, |THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 
aa: Clifford Gessler, Hildegarde Hawthorne, Ormeida | 155 West 20th Street New York City 





Keeler, Harold Lamb, Frederic M. Loomis, M. D., 
Anna Blake Mezquida, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 


Charles G. Norris and Kathleen Norris. All per- 
sons interested in writing are invited to attend. | A WEEK FOR LFF! 
S. H. Basincton, M. D., General Chairman s 


) 2301 Ward Street, 
N 











This is the Grand Prize in the big new Camay- 
Oxydol Limerick Contest. If you prefer, you 
may have $25,000 in a lump. 


Berkeley, California. 


Widmer Now Free Lancing In the last three Oxydol Limerick Contests, 
Sir: Shepherd Students have won First Prizes. In 
Harry Widmer resigned from this organization one, Shepherd Students captured 4 of the 6 
to engage in free lance writing. Mr. Maurice J. $1,000 First Prizes. 

| Phillips is now Managing Editor of Ten Detective You, too, can win! My PERSONAL COACH- 
Aces, Ace Sports and 12 Sports Aces; Miss Ruth ING COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE 


Dreyer is Managing Editor of Western Aces, will bring you the secrets of winning that are 
Western Trails, and 10-Story Detective. winning for America’s biggest Winners. These 
A. A. Wyn, big Winners voted the Shepherd School best for 
67 West 44th Street three straight years in the Willets Poll. 

| New York, N. Y. ' 

| FREE HELP! 
| " : I’ll help you win, without cost or obligation. A penny 
Sir: postal will bring you a gift copy of my newest “CON- 
. ‘ — FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN” — chockful of 
We are in the market for Science Fiction and prize offers with winning tips and winning entries in 


previous contests. I’il include a special Camay-Oxydol 


Fantasy cartoons ; good rates. a peci amay 
Supplement containing over 100 Winning Limerick Last 











| Would you please favor us by publishing this Lines in previous Oxydol Contests, illustrating the 9 
information in WriTER’s DIGEST to the attention secrets of winning in Procter & Gamble Limerick Contests. 
ae ; 

| * ren Our need " eit Write NOW! Simply ask for "the free Bulletin.” 
} Riff-Davis Publishing Company 

| R. A. PALMER, WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
| 608 South ee Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

icago. 
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LASS JAY 


By HARRISON HENDRYX 





Why crawl toward success 
as a writer when you can 


secure expert 


and skip along in seven 


league boots? 


Below, a sel 
graduate into 
ner who still 


what professional advice, criticism and sales 
management could also do for you: 





Andrea Parke 





Byron Dalrymple 


Oe 





Marshal Peta 


agency help 


ling writer who wanted to 
better markets, and a begin- 
had to get started, tell you 


7/10/41 


“After several years selling confessions I 
came to you recently for advice in break- 
ing into the slicks. You offered no 
glowing promises or short-cuts, but in- 
stead we went to work—and now your 
check for my first slick sale, and to 
American Magazine! I hate to think 
how long the road might have been 
without your help.” 


7/12/41 


“Six years of college writing courses 
taught me nothing but a maze of aca- 
demic theory and achieved not a single 
sale. Six months of practical Lenniger 
he]p taught me how to write western 
and sports pulps— and you sold them to 
Ten Story Western, Crackshot Western, 
Western Short Stories, Twelve Sports 
Aces, Complete Sports, and Ace Sports. 
I feel I am really making strides in this 


I Have Mastered Old Age 





writing business at last, and we’ll soon be 
stepping into bigger markets.” 


For eighteen years I have developed new 
and partially arrived writers into leading 
names in every literary field. That ex- 
perience, prestige and editorial contact are 
ready to work for you. Send me a manu- 
script and tell me about yourself and I'll 
demonstrate what I can do in your Case. 


even League 
Boots... 








A few of my clients’ 
July magazine 
appearances, 

Top boot—pulps, 
Bottom—slicks. 


t ent, 


J uetro 


> 


**course’ But I will -honestly 


to sell. 
appraise your work and recommend your salable 


I have no 


manuscripts to actively buying editors. If a story 
is weak, I will tell you why in full detail; if re- 
vision can improve its salability, I tell you how 
to rewrite it for a specific market. I analyze your 
abilities and advise markets for which you should 
work. 

If you’ve sold $1,000 worth of magazine copy 
within the last year, this help costs you nothing 
except my regular commission of 10% on American, 
15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If you 
sold $500 worth during the past year, I'll work 
with you at one half reading fee charged begin- 
ners. Reading fees to beginners are $1.00 per thou- 
sand words on manuscripts up to 5000 and 75c for 
each additional thousand up to 11,000. Special 
rates on longer scripts. 

My booklet, Practical Literary Help and latest 
market letter will be mailed to you on request. 


ust Lenmiger 


Literary Agent 
45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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